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REGISTERED MAIL 


Dear Reader: 
PIERRE VAN PAASSEN, one of the 


great men of letters of our generation 
and truly a citizen of the democratic 
world, states in this issue his credo as a 
newly convinced Unitarian. We are hon- 
ored to present this eloquent statement 
to our many thousands of readers as a 
bold manifesto for liberal religion. We 
had the privilege to preach the sermon 
on the day of Mr. van Paassen’s ordina- 
tion January 2, when he became the hon- 
orary minister of the Unitarian church 
of Orange, New Jersey. d 


A REPUBLICAN SENATOR, the 
Hon. Wayne L. Morse, of Oregon, and a 
Democratic Secretary of Commerce, the 
Hon. Henry A. Wallace, contribute arti- 
cles this month. Both are men of liberal 
principles and an authentic humanitar- 
ianism. A long-time Unitarian, an elec- 
trical engineer for Westinghouse, adds 
his declaration of belief in private en- 
terprise. This issue of the Register 
reveals again the intention of the edi- 
torial board to present the diverse and 
representative opinions of Unitarians 
and other liberals throughout the world. 


PUERTO RICO’S Right to Freedom 
was the theme of a well-attended confer- 
ence January 5 at the Essex House, New 
York City. John Hawes, author 
of the article “Puerto Ricans: Ameri- 
cans Second Class” in the October 
Register spoke, as did Rep. Baltazar 
Quinones Elias, Senator Vicente Geigel 
Polanco, Commissioner Jesus T. Pinero, 
Mr. Canada Lee, Mr. Vito Marcantonio 
and the editor of the Register. Reader’s 
Scope this month reprints Mr. Hawes’ 
article which our readers so enthusias- 
tically praised in recent weeks. 


SERGE KOUSSEVITSKY, director 
of the famous Boston Symphony 
Orchestra, sends his congratulations 
on our publication of the article 
by Mr. Leonard Bernstein, conduc- 
tor of the New York City Civic 
Symphony Orchestra and composer of 
the Jeremiah Symphony. Readers of the 
interview with the Dean of Canterbury 
in the January Register may be inter- 
ested in Dr. Koussevitsky’s friendly 
comment to the editor: “May I express 
to you again my warmest feelings for 
your understanding and sympathy for 
Russia and her courageous people.” Mr. 
Bernstein and Dr. Koussevitsky are not 


pee Rees y 


and in part by the Churchman (Epis- 
copalian). 


EIGHTEEN THOUSAND copies of 
the January issue, dedicated to the war- 
time record of the Unitarian Service 
Committee, were published. We believe 
this is the largest edition in our 125 years 
of publication. (We will make a correc- 
tion if necessary after hearing from our 
oldest reader). 


FEBRUARY 16-24 brings the thir- 
teenth annual observance of Brotherhood 
Week sponsored by the National Confer- 
ence of Christians and Jews. Rather than 
publish further general statements of the 
need for brotherhood, it seemed more 
to the point to present articles by men 
and women of a wide variety of national 
origins, religious traditions and racial 
strains. They were selected because in 
this serious business of building a world 
of united nations, expert opinion is 
found in no single culture, party or 
faith, We are proud that when our 
table of contents was completed it in- 
cluded such names as Bernstein, Deutsch, 
Matsui, Silberman, Wallace. Morse and 
Stoddard. 


JOHN CALVIN seems to be as contro- 
versial a figure in modern religion as he 
was in the fifteenth century. Chaa- 
ning’s classical sermon of a century ago 
on the Unitarian dissenting opinion 
about Calvin has had many footnotes 
added. One of them by Dr. Herbert 
Hitchen in the Register in February, 


Ohrenstein’s article reveals on page 88. 
He takes issue with both Dr. Hitchen 
(now in London) and with the editor 
for what he considers unscholarly and 
intemperate language regarding the his- 
toric theological foe of Unitarianism. 


GEORGE D. STODDARD, newly ap- 
pointed President of the University of 
Illinois, recently attended the first meet- 
ing of the United Nations Educational 
and Social Commission in London as an 
official delegate. We met him in The First 
Unitarian “Society of Albany, New 
York, when we were preaching there a 
few weeks ago and persuaded this dis- 
tinguished Unitarian layman to report 
on this all too little known branch of 
the United Nations program. His 
article appears on page 78. S. H. F. 
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4. Centuries 
of Unitarianism 


E . a movement fundamentally 
characterized . . by its steadfast 
and increasing ‘devotion to these 
three leading principles (not to doc- 
trines) : 


“first, complete mental freedom 
in religion rather than bondage 
to creeds or confessions; 


“second, the unrestricted use of 
reason in religion, rather than 
reliance upon external authority 
or past tradition. 

“third; generous tolerance of dif- 
fering religious views and usages 
rather than insistence upon uni- 
formity in doctrine, worship or 
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IT SEEMS TO US 


From Puerto Rico 


To the Register: 

The article by Mr. John Hawes on 
Puerto Rico is a fine contribution in- 
deed to the clarification of our case. 

Allow me to thank you again for your 
militant interest in our cause. 

V. GEIGEE PoLANco 
Puerto Rico 
Note: “Reader’s Scope,” with a very 
large nationwide circulation, reprinted 
“Puerto Ricans — Americans Second 
Class in their February, 1946, issue. 


For the Arabs 


To the Register: 

I have just read the article in the 
December issue by I. Habib Katibah 
entitled “The Arabs Are Not Chauvin- 
ists.” I was much pleased with it. I am 
glad he says that the Arabs will never 
tolerate the idea of a Jewish state in 
Palestine. I wish the whole Christian 
and Jewish world might be flooded with 
that article. 

Emma M. Hart 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 


A bouquet 


To the Register: 

Congratulations on your fine magazine. 
Ricuarp R. LyMAn 

Salt Lake City, Utah 


and qualifications 


To the Register: 

I believe the Register has ie greatly 
improved during the past few years. I 
regret, however, the increase in size. 
With all the other literature that is 
forced upon modern society I believe 
that it is wise to be brief and to the 
point. I also feel that the Register is 
getting away from the religious field 
and giving too much space to strictly 
secular matters. 

GorHAM DANA 
Brookline, Massachusetts 


and more bouquets 


“To the Register: 
I merely add this line to the Register 
editors to say how much this household 
appreciates the magazine. It is broad, 
informative, interesting, and a credit to 
our denomination. 
RutH BLossom 
New York, New York 


To the Register: 
My heartiest congratulations on the 
January issue of the Register. Also, con- 
gratulations concerning the article from 
the Register that appeared in the current 
issue of Time magazine. 
Paut F. Buss 
Saco, Maine 


To the Register: 

Congratulations on your December 
issue! Excellent articles on Christmas! 
Send me several copies if you can spare 
them. I want to hand them to some of 
my friends. (Dollar enclosed). 

A. Bartosz 
Stevens Point, Wisconsin 


Dr. Holmes and a religious editor 
differ on civil liberties 


Dr. Holmes, as Chairman of the 
Board of Directors of the American 
Civil Liberties Union, sent the follow- 
ing reply to our editorial in the Janu- 
ary “Register.” We made a special 
exception to our usual 200-word limit 
to letters. THE EpiToR 


To the Editor: 

It is interesting to find on a page of 
The Christian Register glorified by the 
names of Joseph Priestley and Theo- 
dore Parker, immortal champions and 
martyrs of liberty, an editorial attack- 
ing the full enjoyment of civil liberties 
in this country. You speak contemptu- 
ously of “an abstract freedom of 
speech,” as though there were ever any 
freedom not related to the rights and 
dignities of man. The right of a man, 
for example, to speak the most hated 
doctrine—a right that, as Judge Oliver 
Wendell Holmes specifically declared, 
is the real test of freedom. 

The Gerald L. K. Smith evisode in 
Los Angeles was very simple. Mr. 
Smith was 
right of free speech on the ground that 
he would set forth ideas subversive of 
this country’s security and welfare. This, 
of course, was pure fascism, i.e., the 
suppression of all minority ovinion. 
and was opposed as such by the Civil 
Liberties Union. I have no more use 
for Mr. Smith than you do, but the 
issue in this case was clear. And it is 
an alarming issue! 

Who, for example, is to be the judge 
in this business of suppressing the 
free expression of ideas? On the basis 
of the principle you advocate, there are 
millions of persons in America who 
wonld deny the right of free speech io 
Unitarians. Read Dr. Earl Morse Wil- 
bur’s recent History of Unitarianism, 
and you will find that for centuries our 
forefathers were denied this right for 
the same reason urged in Los Angeles 
against Mr. Smith. If your editorial 
protest is heeded, then not Gerald L. K. 
Smith but your own Communist friends 
and fellow travelers will be silenced by 
the mob action of those who regard 
“Reds” as people dangerous to Ameri- 
can institutions. No, there can be no 
freedom of speech for any of us unless 
there is freedom of speech for all of us. 


denied his constitutional 
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B the important books you want J 
g from this recommended list. i 


[ | Prayers of the 

Free Spirit 
STEPHEN H. FRITCHMAN, editor 
A collection of prayers ‘gathered 
for the primary use of liberal 
young people and adult leaders in 
camps, conferences, schools and 


churches where a modern spirit 
prevails.’ $1.00 


Hello Man 


by KENNETH L. PATTON 
Dedicated to ‘two prophets 
whose vision will light our path- 
way into tomorrow.” $1.00 


[| The Practical Cogitator 
or The Thinker’s Anthology 
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dogmatic faith and a free faith. 
$1225 


God Can Wait 


By FRED I CAIRNS 
Six sermons dealing with human- 
ity, published by the members of 
Rev. Cairns’ parish in a spontan- 
eous effort to share his inspiring 


$1.00 
Mal Aa: BEACON PRESS, 


25 Beacon St., Boston 8, Mass. 
ral Check or money order enclosed. 


words. 
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. forerunners 


Not one of us is safe if another one of 
us is silenced. You will find this truth 
excellently stated on page 32 of your 
current issue of the Register in Mr. 
Darling’s article where he says: “Free- 
dom isn’t one of those things that you 
and I can have unless everyone has 
it... . Everybody has to have freedom, 
or else nobody has it.” 


In Los Angeles, the Civil Liberties. 


Union advocated the simple right of Mr. 
Smith to speak, and of the public to 
hear him if it so desired, which is the 
right guaranteed by the Bill of Rights. 
The Union’s appeal was to the U. 5S. 
Constitution, which would seem to be a 
good American proceeding. You say 
you “find it hard to believe there are 
Unitarians” who would take part in 
such a proceeding. May I say that I 
find it “hard to believe” there are Uni- 
tarians who would not take part in such 
a proceeding. If you are one, then | 
am. ashamed of Unitarianism to the ex- 
tent of just this one. 
JouHn Haynes HoLmes 

New York, New York 


Mr. Spofford disagrees 
To the Editor: 


The position taken in your editorial 
“What of Civil Liberties?” is sound, 
I am sure. It is because I share the 
point of view you so well express that 
I was compelled by my own reasoning 
to resign recently from the Board of 
Directors of the American Civil Liber- 
ties Union. Fighting for an abstraction 
has, as a matter of fact, made the 
A.C.L.U. on occasions the ally of not 
only Rev. Gerald L. K. Smith but other 
American fascists. 

I am fully aware that the reply can 

be given that if civil liberties are denied 
fascists they will also be denied pro- 
gressives. Nevertheless, I for one take 
that chance with confidence that in the 
long run the people of this world will 
win the fight against the oppressors and 
will give an economic foundation to 
gociety without which genuine civil 
liberties are impossible. 
- It is my considered opinion that the 
world would have been spared a great 
deal of grief if the Republican govern- 
ment of Spain had denied “freedom” 
to Franco and his conspirators. Like- 
wise I think the Soviet government was 
correct in denying “civil liberties” to 
fifth columnists in the Ukraine as a 
prelude to the Nazi attack. 

You do well in warning your read- 
ers that they should not, in the name of 
civil liberties, “protect and comfort the 
of an American Hitler 
here.” : 

WituraM B. Sporrorp, Editor 
The Witness (Episcopalian) 
New York, New York 


“I believe that the Kingdom of 
God, as a concrete politico-social 
state of affairs can now become a 
reality. ...” (TIME: Jan. 21st) 


says 
Pierre van Paassen 
author of these 4 books 


L] DAYS OF OUR YEARS 


A new printing of this best-seller 
is due early in February. $3.50 


(LJ THE TIME IS NOW 


Even before Pearl Harbor the 
author urgently pointed out the 
steps that America should take to 
preserve democracy. $1.00 


L] THE FORGOTTEN ALLY 


Written in the white heat of passion 
that characterizes van Paassen in 
the search for truth and justice, this 
book becomes a battle cry of men 
of good will—Christians and Jews 
alike—who do not want to’ have 
fought the war in vain. $2.75 


L] THAT DAY ALONE 


The story of the immortal adven- 
ture of man, whether famous or 
unknown, out of whose life, tribula- 
tions and death the new world is 
being born. $3.75 


and 


COMING AW February 
] EARTH COULD BE FAIR 


The author calls this “an interpre- 
tation of Christian civilization.” 


$3.75 


Shipments will be made in the 
order in which coupons are 
received. 


Order Nou! 


BEACON PRESS BOOKSHOP 
d 


an 
UNITARIAN READING CENTER 
25 Beacon Street, Boston 8, Mass. 


Please send .me books checked above 
éateachtenes Please bill me...........check enclosed 
Name 
Address 


EDITORIALS 


Have You Heard of the 
Reformation, Mr. Crosby ? 


WE are curious to know whether Hollywood has heard of 
the Pilgrim fathers, Roger Williams, Anne Hutchinson or 
Thomas Jefferson. We were brought up to think of them 
as religious heroes of the first magnitude. We ask the 
question because religious pictures coming from the film 


capital seem extraordinarily one-sided in their emphasis. ' 


We like amiable Catholic priests, mystic Bernadettes, charm- 
ing nuns as well as the next man, but why this conspiracy 
of silence against America’s Protestant tradition? Have 
the film magnates of Wiltshire Boulevard read the Bill of 
Rights and noted a paragraph on religious freedom? 

Americans have a forthright desire for fair play, even 
when they go to the Bijou Theater on Main Street Saturday 
night. They don’t mind a Bells of Saint Mary’s, a Going 
My Way, or a Boys’ Town. Movie-goers simply wonder why, 
in a country predominantly Protestant and dedicated to 
religious freedom, so little reaches the screen to give a 
normal picture of church and synagogue experience. Why 
don’t we see fine upright Presbyterians, generous Episco- 
palians, friendly rabbis? February 16 to 24 is World 
Brotherhood Week in the United States. Why don’t we 
celebrate it with some new movies that show us moral vision 
_and religious enthusiasm, rooted not only in Vatican pat- 
terns but also in the bracing faith of John Huss and Peter 
Cartwright? If rank-and-file Americans do not know these 
Paul Bunyans of the spiritual life, Bing Crosby might be 
persuaded with Eric Johnston’s benevolent blessing to essay 
the role. 

Realism and naturalism in American films come hard 
to our entertainment industrialists. This is true not only in 
portraying workers at their lathes, farmers at the plow, but 
also preachers in their pulpits. The sins of omission by 
Hollywood are many. Healthy Methodists fighting juvenile 
delinquency, or Unitarians seeking to defeat the poll tax 
in our Congress, or indefatigable Jewish rabbis teaching 
classes in Americanism to first-generation citizens are a 
stirring part of the American scene, as much so as Catholic 
priests setting up boys’ clubs or building new churches. 
Distortion of American religious life is no contribution to 
tolerance, good will or the democratic spirit. It is high 
time we had a series of pictures that portray our diverse 
religious traditions, including the bracing vigor of Protestant 
Christianity and the moral grandeur of historic Judaism. 


For Five Generations 


Tuis is our 125th year of continuous publication. As the 
radio commercials put it, “No other religious magazine in 
America can make this claim.” The anniversary is im- 
portant to Unitarians, and, we firmly believe, to many others 
who read this magazine. The Register appeared four, years 
before the establishment of the American Unitarian Associa- 
tion. It was organized because a bold and liberal faith 
_always needs a printing press in action if it is to win the 
hearts and minds of living people. We intend to mention 
this anniversary frequently and to observe the event with 
the most stirring articles that it is possible to find. 


We would like to believe the friendly and scholarly shade 


of David Reed, the. first editor of this journal, supports the 
editorial policy of 1946. His editorials make us think he 
might. The coastline alters in the setting of religious jour- 
nalism, but the basic facts remain. Liberal principles in 
a free faith need expression, and clues for putting them into 
practice still excite the mind. The ever-changing program 
of a serving church requires debate. 

Sloth in high places and fatigue in low both need rebuke 
from time to time. Shabby compromise in doctrine and the 
lust for power still lurk wherever men erect the timbers of 
an institution to mark where the prophets spoke. Pulpits 
still are tempted to play Sir Oracle. Endowments still 
freeze the milk of human kindness, and the dry well still 
seeks for supernatural sanction to disguise the drought. 
Men still postpone brotherhood to make an extra 10 per 
cent and still seek the benediction of religion for their ven- 
tures into bold aggression, private or collective. 

These are a few reasons why journals like The Christian 
Register miraculously survive from the days of President 
Monroe on the narrowest of margins. 


“Thou Shalt Eat the 
Labor of Thine Hands” 


Psatms: 128:2 


Tuis is our shortest editorial in three years. The men who 
make our motor cars, our steel rails and our sausages know 
the price of eggs and oranges is higher than in wartime 


years. They know their take-home pay is less. When 
collective bargaining fails, the strike alone is left. No 
workman likes to strike. It is a weapon of necessity. 


To our new readers we would like to say that editorial opinion on 
this page is that.of the editor and does not carry any implication of 
official approval by the American Unitarian Association, the publishers 


’ of the journal. This is an axiom in free religious journalism but cannot 


be too often emphasized to some new friends who expect a church 
paper to reflect “official views.” S.HF. 
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UNITARIAN HORIZONS 


“Next to the Grace of God” 


THE second president of Meadville Theological School, 
Dr. Oliver Stearns, is chiefly remembered for a classic 
remark to students whose loose thinking called for rebuke: 
“Next to the grace of God, gentlemen, is the ability to 
distinguish between things that differ.” 

Without that ability—and sometimes it seems to be a 
very rare commodity indeed—we can get ourselves into all 
kinds of trouble, especially when we are dealing with ques- 
tions that involve emotional reactions. Only the ability to 
distinguish between things that differ can lead us safely 
through the swamps of political or theological contro- 
versies; and when the atmosphere has become charged with 
personal feelings, (even those that seem to be of a highly 
moral quality), the chances of following a sane and 
sensible course become remote. We just don’t bother to 
try to make distinctions at all, but lump everything we don’t 
like into a single category, give it a label that expresses 
(and heightens) our dislike, and throw ourselves passion- 
ately into the campaign to destroy it. 


The dark and ugly result 

Bad as this sort of business can be in political discussions 
and conflicts, it is worse when it enters the realm of religion 
or ethics. There is no bigot like the religious bigot, no 
ruthlessness to match that of the self-confident moral censor. 
Once you let the notion get possession of your mind that 
you are the defender of truth against heresy, or the cham- 
pion of virtue against vice, not even the grace of God will 
find it easy to persuade you to see distinctions and keep 
them clearly in view. You have gone beyond the point 
where quiet and careful thinking seems important, into a 
realm where heat seems more desirable than light. If some- 
one tries to get you to stop, look and listen, you find it easy 
to accuse him of the same faults you are already condemn- 
ing in your original opponent. A word of caution lest you 
go too far in your determined attack upon heresy or im- 
morality is regarded as itself an evidence of sympathy with 
the error or the guilt you are trying to destroy. The sug- 
gestion that you may be confusing two things that differ 
is tantamount to treason. 


Ultimately, this state of mind produces the dark and’ 


ugly passion that burned Servetus at the stake and hanged 
the witches on Boston Common. 


Neither side is blameless 

Psychologically, the root difficulty seems to me to lie 
in the notion of blamelessness; and therefore the clue to 
escape from this dreadful kind of business lies in our being 
willing to admit that some of the blame belongs fairly and 
properly to us. If we have allowed ourselves to think of 
our side as immaculate—untouched by error and unstained 
by sin—we cannot think clearly and make the distinctions 
that are essential. If we have donned the shining white 
armor of what the Psalmist calls “innocency,” then we are 
outside the influence of reasdn or common sense. We have 
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become crusaders, immune to asec and beyond the 
reach of sober “second thought.” 

If, on the other hand, something can persuade us to 
admit the possibility that in some tiny degree we ourselves 
might conceivably be mistaken, then there is a chance that 
we may recover from our self-righteous delusion and start 
the process of thinking once again. 


The example of Abraham Lincoln 

The great practical example of the sort of mind we need 
if we are to avoid the’ perils of intolerant and irrational 
controversy is Abraham Lincoln. There are many stories 
of his extraordinary ability to keep his head when—as 
Kipling said of George Washington—all around him were 
losing theirs and blaming it on him. His formula was 
simple but effective. It ran something like this: Gentlemen, 
the question before us is difficult, and good men do not 
agree; let us therefore look at it calmly, and see whether 
we cannot find an answer together. Then perhaps he would 
tell a story out of that remarkable memory that never seemed 
to fail him at a critical moment. The atmosphere would 
begin to clear, the distinction between things that differed 
would again become possible, the temperature would start 
dropping toward normal, and the hope for a reasonable 
solution would once more become real. 

Of course, Lincoln wasn’t always right, nor was he 
always able to persuade his callers to look at things in a 
sensible fashion; but he knew the right method by which to 
look for the answers, and he practiced it with astonishing 
fidelity and good humor. Apparently he never let himself 
be misled into assuming that those who disagreed with him 
were “all wrong,” or that his own judgment was infallibly 
right. He was as nearly free as any man who held a high 
position of responsible leadership has ever been from the 
insidious and sinister temptation to think of himself and 
his opinions “more highly than he ought to think.” In the 
true sense of a much-abused term, he “walked humbly.” 


Far above our present level 

It may seem more than a little ridiculous to suggest that 
every individual American today ought to take Lincoln as 
a personal example and make a constant effort to follow 
in his footsteps. Lincoln towers above us all with such 
superb and unattainable grandeur of character. His was @ 
mind unique in its breadth and depth and height! How 
can it mean anything to say that we will attempt to think 
as he thought and to walk in his ways? 

But that kind of impossible ideal is exactly what 
religion has always insisted upon our taking seriously, not 
because we expect to achieve perfection but because -only 
those who set their hearts upon perfection will make any 
progress toward it. What we need, in this confused and 
turbulent time, is the mind that was in Abraham Lincoln. — 
The duty of every one of us is, therefore, to do his level 
best to get that kind of mind and use it. fF. M.E. 


ey Ferre van Frauen 


Wy: 


My decision to seek admission in the Unitarian Fel- 
lowship did not come about as the result of a sud- 
den and marvelous illumination. There was no 
mystical crisis from which I emerged, changed as 
by magic, as it were, into a different man with a 
new Vision and a new hope. No conversion in the 
old theological sense of the word took place, for no 
acceptance of any specific articles of faith was in- 


volved. 


My joining the Unitarians in this day of gravest 
historical crisis is an act of Christian affirmation, 
an act of faith in the possibility to sensitize the con- 
science of America through the Unitarian spirit 
and to humanize the social order, before the com- 
bined forces of clerical and political reaction gain 
the upper hand and turn this “Jand of the Pilgrims’ 
pride” into a moral fascist leper colony. In saying 
this I am perfectly well aware that the Unitarian 
Fellowship is not a powerful and wealthy organiza- 
tion when measured against the grandeur and 
worldly glory of certain ecclesiastical bodies. 


An act of protest 


But I also know that a small flame can set an 
immense heap of wood on fire, and that the most 
worth-while things in life have always come from 
extremely small minorities. 


My adherence to the American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation is by the same token an act of protest 
against the petrification of the American people’s 
innate religious sentiments, and against the sterili- 
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zation of the Word of God in the creedal churches 
which were my spiritual home and the spiritual 
home of my fathers since the days of John Calvin 
and of the Synod of Dordt. 


I want to belong to a church that does not 
clothe symbols, which have grown wholly irrational 
and incomprehensible to modern man, with the 
value of inner reality. I want to be in a church 
that has been consistent in the application of the 
Protestant Reformation’s principle of free inquiry, 
a church wherein it is held and has been proved 
time and again that the truth, rather than having 
anything to fear from the results of scientific re- 


PIERRE VAN PAASSEN 
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Born in Holland of a 
family that included a 
long line of clergymen 
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grated to Canada in his 
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World War I, he became a newspaper reporter and feature 
writer. His experiences in Europe as a roving correspond- 
ent gave him material for his books Days of Our Years and 
The Time Is Now. 


search, is enriched and ennobled by acceptance of 
every advance in human knowledge. I feel at 
home in a church where ecclesiastical dogmatism 
has been immolated on the altar of truth and where 
men are asked to do the same, if they see fit, with 
other dogmatisms which bear not the stamp of 
church or religion. 


Teaching and militant action 


I want to be a member of a militant church 
which by its balancing of religious teaching with 
progressive social action demonstrates that it does 
not look upon the concept of the Kingdom of God 
as a miraculous fairy tale, or as a recompense in a 
vague hereafter for the performance of deeds of 
charity, piety and philanthropy in this life, or for 
the mere profession of belief in certain creedal 
‘formulas. I want to belong to a church that looks 
upon the struggle for the Kingdom’s realization as 
the very sense of history, as a practical politico- 
social state of affairs attainable on this earth and 
in our time by the consistent pursuit of democratic 
ideals and practices—in other words as the real 
goal of humanity to which it comes,ever nearer in 
the measure that its members unite in a serious 
sentiment of reciprocal responsibility, mutual aid 
and a common will. 


I support man’s dignity 


I feel the heart-warming glow of the “com- 
munion of saints,” not as an abstract metaphysical 
delight, but as a tangible reality in a church that 
does not exclude from fellowship any man for 
reasons of color or race, or for inconsequential 
diversities in doctrinal interpretation. I want to 
belong to a Fellowship to which Dr. Herbert 
Hitchen belongs, whose article of protest in The 
Christian Register against the negation of man’s 
dignity in the neo-Calvinistic theology set me off 
on the new road I have now taken. 


I want to belong to the same church as Gerrit 
Jan Heering of Leyden University, because Dr. 
Heering declares that the time has come to revive 
and reinstitute the old Militia Christi, that is to say 
the formation of a band of men and women who, 
driven by the love of God and respect for their 
fellow men, will resolutely enter the arena of life, 
the contemporary political, social and economic 
arena, to challenge, resist, fight and finally over- 


come the institutions of injustice, exploitation, dis- 
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crimination and violence of “this world,” the con- 
temporary social order, as Jesus urged and com- 
manded his followers to do. 


I want to belong to a church where the pro- 
phetic word is still spoken. By the prophetic word 
I mean the word spoken by men who, by virtue of 
a higher, divine authority, dare tell the mighty of 
the earth in concrete cases and in specific circum- 
stances: “Thou shalt!” or “It is not permissible!” 


In joining the work of Unitarian Advance I 
leave a church that does not utter the prophetic 
word in our day, but that stands powerless, fearful 
and silent in the presence of truly apocalyptic 
events, or at best mumbles inane and innocuous 
commonplaces and generalities in that jargon of 
traditional piety which has become unintelligible 
to the men of our generation. I leave because 
that church thinks too much of her inner organiza- 
tion, of the abstract eternal verities of which she 
claims to be the depository, of her temporal power,’ 
of the good repute she enjoys among the well-to-do 
whose chief concern is their own tranquillity of 
mind and the undisturbed enjoyment of their com- 
fortable position in society. I can no longer re- 
main in a church that thinks that with such a “good 
enough” armor of respectability, smugness, unction 
and sentimentality it cah confront a world in tur- 
moil and in mortal danger. 


For the potential strength of the Church always 
lay and still lies solely in the old saying: “I have 
spoken and, therewith, I have saved my soul,” in 
other words, in the freely received and freely con- 
fessed or spoken word of truth. Only by fulfilling 
her duty of confession, of speaking out at no matter 
what cost or risk, in the language of our time, to 
the men of our time, and on subjects and problems 
that directly and intimately concern the men of 
our time, can the Church still save: her soul and 
perhaps the world. In order to do that, however, 
she must stand forth to give battle and fight and 
struggle, with a courage and frenzy born of des- 
peration, jusqu’au sang, until blood flows if needs 
be, for the day is far spent and from the enemy/s 
camp comes the swelling sound of the triumph’s 
song. 


Prosperity is fatal in religion 


Never does the cause of Christ suffer so much — 
as when state and society go out of their way to 
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fawn upon the Church and praise her; reversely, 
never does that cause prosper so well as in the hour 
of persecution. One would almost feel like con- 
gratulating the Church if she could again become 
the object of harsh and bitter persecution, if she 
were driven out of her haughty basilicas, marble 
churches, and oak-paneled vestries and were 
forced to crawl back underground into the cata- 
combs; if the servants of the cause of Christ were 
denounced once again as Beelzebubs, as they were 
in the days of Jesus, that is, in modern language, 
as reds, traitors to the state, as fools, bandits, fan- 
atics, false prophets and seducers of the youth; if 
they were reduced to the last extremity and men- 
aced with dire things, with death itself. . . . 


The church is neutral 


Alas, it is not so. The Church is prosperous. 
The Church is at peace with everybody. She loves 
both sides equally, good and evil alike. She is at 


peace with all men. She is neutral... . 


But a straightforward conscience cannot live at 
peace with all men. It cannot and must not. If a 
man discovers that he is at peace with the whole 
world, he had better examine himself and ask to 
which of his obligations he has been unfaithful. A 

free conscience is duty-bound to rise against the de- 


clared enemies of the Divine, which it should in- 
stinctively recognize. That is the prophetic intui- 
tion. It must rise against obscurantism, against all 
violations and abuses of power, against all dogma- 
tisms, against the vilifiers of the human soul and 
the monopolists of privilege. “No one has the 
right to be neutral in moral questions,” wrote my 
master Alfred Loisy to Pope Benedict XV in the 
course of World War I. “Whoever pretends to be 
neutral in matters where justice is concerned fails 
to be impartial. As a matter of fact, whoever pre- 
tends to be indifferent is in reality siding with him 
who is in the wrong and against him who is right.” 


Begin the new era now 


In our time, when we see the world more and 
more becoming one under the marvelous progress 
in the technique of transportation, the Creative 
Spirit, which has built suns and flowers and corals 
and anthropoids, now wants to build the human 
community and poses us an ultimatum as it were: 
“Now institute the holy commune of mankind, 
now begin the new era, now find a common eco- 
nomic basis for all men’s endeavor, now become 
human at last, or else perish.” In this moment 
the church that is concerned with the cause of the 
Kingdom of God must speak out. : 


There are no doubt many motes in Russia’s 
eyes, but in our eye there is a beam gruesome 
beyond anything Dante witnessed in Hell. For it 
is not, as Charles A. Lindbergh tells the American 
people, that the horror of the atomic bomb resides 
in the possibility of “some evil power on the other 
side of the North Pole sneaking over some morning 
and destroying our cities and industries.” It is we 
and the British who invented the bomb, who manu- 
factured it, who go on manufacturing it at a fever- 
ish rate, who actually used it and who hold it above 
the world’s head today as a sword of Damocles of 


infernal terror. 
The road to the pit 


The Church must speak out against the resur- 
gent imperialisms, which turn a deaf ear to the 
Spirit’s pleading and which, for profits’ sake, gird 
themselves to defend come what may and at no 
matter what cost, the intrinsic chaos and violence 
of the old order and therewith prepare the road 


that will lead to the pit for millions. 
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by HENRY A. WALLACE 


Secretary of Commerce 


TRADE and PEACE 


The Secretary of Commerce calls on America 


for bold and liberal leadership in a program 


of world trade in a united nations’ era 


THE policy of the Good Neighbor is the practical application of the 
principles of religion. A revival and expansion of trade between good 
neighbors during the next few years will profoundly influence our 


progress toward the great goal of enduring peace. 


The relationship 


between international trade and world peace is not always understood, 
but it becomes clear if we think in terms of human needs and of the 
good life so greatly desired by all members of the human family. 


World peace must be built on the 
firm foundation of political stability 
and economic security within each na- 
tion. In the war-ravaged countries of 
Europe and the East, the immediate and 
urgent problem is to provide people 
with the basic things they need—food, 
clothing, shelter—and with the means 
for reviving their agriculture, their in- 
dustries and the vast mechanisms of 
distribution. Then, and then only, will 
these countries be ready for political 
adjustments and stable governments 
and for friendly relations with other 
countries. 

UNRRA and certain private organ- 
izations are trying to give immediate 
relief where needed to sustain life 
itself; permanent rehabilitation must 
be undertaken by the people them- 
selves and by their governments. But 
the countries ravaged by the war can- 
not rehabilitate themselves without ob- 
taining basic products from overseas 
and from each other. Whatever the 
form of payment—cash, credit, or bar- 
ter—each country’s most urgent short- 
ages must be filled before it can hope to 
establish a stable economy. Food, 
clothing, household goods, construction 
materials, machinery and machine 
tools, raw materials and fuel—these 
and many other items are needed in 
great volume. 

All countries are dependent 

on expanded world trade 

During the war all countries, those 
outside of the war zones as well as 
those in which the war was actually 
fought, found it hard to keep their in- 
dustries going and to maintain their 
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normal way of life, because many of 
their usual sources for raw materials 
and products were cut off. This ex- 
perience and the present emergency, 
during which war-torn countries can- 
not provide for their own basic needs, 
have driven home’ the fact that the eco- 
nomic well-being of every nation is-de- 
pendent on international trade. But 
the present great demand for materials 
and products, resulting from wartime 
destruction and interruption of normal 
trade, is exceptional only in its size 
and range. For, at all times, the coun- 
tries of the world are dependent one 
on another, are members of one family. 

The Economic and Social Council 

marks progress in world co-operation 

In building the structure for the 
United Nations Organization, the gov- 
ernments represented at the San Fran- 
cisco Conference recognized this inter- 
dependence in creating an Economic 
and Social Council. Provision is made 
through this body for collaboration of 
the nations in their many and varied 
peacetime activities in order to pro- 
mote, as stated in the charter, “the 
conditions of stability and well-being 
which are necessary for peaceful and 
friendly relations among nations.” 
We may expect fruitful results from the 
proposed International Trade Organ- 
ization, one of the specialized instru- 
mentalities to be set up under the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council. 

During the next few years, the United 
States will be the principal country 
that can supply other countries with the 
products and materials they so urgent- 
ly need. For a time, we shall doubt- 
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less have little difficulty in finding 
markets abroad for almost any goods 
that we can spare, and our exports will 
be much greater in volume than they 
were before the war. Fortunately, this 
situation will do much to ease some 
of our own reconversion problems, for 
in supplying these foreign markets we 
shall provide jobs for millions of our 
own workers. Much of the demand 
from abroad will be for wheat, cotton, 
tobacco, fruit, lard, and other staple 
agricultural products, and for railway 
equipment, trucks, tractors, industrial - 
machinery and other products of our 
heavy industries, of which we have 
either surpluses on hand or potential 
productive capacity. 

But we need to look ahead beyond 
this period of replenishment. 

Within a few years, the countries 
now eager to buy from us, that are in- 
deed dependent on buying from us, will 
be approaching their own normal vol- 
ume of production, and other countries 
will have re-established their capacity 
for export. The financial reserves and 
the credits now being used to pay for 
importations from the United States 
will be largely depleted. Our foreign 
customers must somehow have sufficient 
dollars to pay for the American prod- 
ucts they may wish to buy and we may 
wish to sell, and also to repay us for 
the goods we supplied on credit. Sound 
business procedure, our own long-term 
national interest, even our hopes for 
world peace demand that we plan now 
to make this situation possible. 

Foreign trade is 

a two-way street 

Our great mistake during most of 
the period between World War I and 
World War II was that we did not see 
our foreign trade problems as a whole. 
We promoted the expansion of our ex- 


ports and, for a time, the lending of our 
surplus funds abroad. At the same 
time we unduly restricted imports by 
our tariff policy. Thus we closed the 
principal way in which foreign coun- 
tries could repay us for exports and 
for our financial investments. We must 
keep ever in mind that international 
trade is a two-way road, and that in 
the long run we must buy from abroad 
through imports of goods and services 
at least as much as we sell through ex- 
ports. 

First, we need to find ways of widen- 
ing the range and increasing the vol- 
ume of foreign goods which we can 
import advantageously for our own in- 
dustries and consumers and with a 
minimum dislocation of our own pro- 
duction. Secondly, we should encour- 
age American travel in foreign lands. 
A billion dollars spent abroad by 
American tourists is just as effective 
in enabling foreign countries to pay 
for our exports as a billion dollars paid 
out by us to those countries for imports 
into the United States. Quite apart 
from this aspect of money spent abroad, 
wider travel in other countries con- 
tributes toward better international 
understanding. Thirdly, we should 
look with favor upon the sound invest- 
ment of an appreciable part of Amer- 
ican savings in foreign loans and en- 
terprises, for such investment will re- 
build and develop the resources of 
other countries. Witness the long- 
term investments that the British made 
in the nineteenth century to open up 
less developed countries, including the 
building of railroads and factories in 
the United States. It resulted in the 
greatest expansion of world trade and 
the most rapid rise in standards of liv- 
ing ever experienced. 

Our Congress has taken many steps 
within recent months to meet the long- 
range needs of our own foreign trade 
and to discharge our present responsi- 
bility as the chief nation able to help 
other countries regain economic se- 
curity. 


The Bretton Woods Agreements 
are now ratified 
The President has been given: re- 
newed authority to conclude trade 
agreements with foreign countries for 
the reciprocal reduction of tariffs and 
other international trade barriers. A 
sizable expansion in the loanable 
funds of our Export-Import Bank has 
been authorized, and arrangements are 
being concluded with various govern- 
‘ments for credits to cover their large 
immediate purchases of American goods, 
in so far as they cannot at pres- 
ent make payments for these goods 
through imports. The two Bretton 


“We need to find ways of widening the range and increasing the volume of foreign 


goods which we can import.” A Soviet ship in New York harbor loads cargo from 
America in exchange for Russian merchandise. 


Woods Agreements have been ratified: 
one for an International Monetary 
Fund to aid orderly adjustments of the 
foreign values of currencies and to tide 
over countries with temporary  ex- 
change difficulties; the other for an In- 
ternational Bank for Reconstruction 
and Development, the purpose of which 
is indicated by its name. 

But this country cannot by itself set 
the. pattern for commercial and finan- 
cial relations between the nations of 
the world. This depends on the co- 
operation of many nations and on ad- 
justments of diverse needs and _inter- 
ests. Unfortunately, many countries, 
faced with special problems and un- 
certainties in this postwar period, have 
less freedom than the United States in 
choosing the road ahead. Herein lies 
the difficulty in developing a co-ordi- 
nated program for: international trade. 

Unless present trends in many for- 
eign countries are soon modified, world 
trade may be seriously curtailed after 
the replenishment period through im- 
port permit systems, exchange restric- 
tions, trade-diverting preferences and 
discriminatory trading arrangements 
and higher import duties. In addition, 


government trading or - state-directed 
trading, practiced by some countries, 
is likely to increase. Some of these 
current measures and trends may be 
temporary and precautionary. In the 
main, however, they are likely to be- 
come the controlling conditions of trade 
unless the United States takes coura- 
geous leadership in a program for ex- 
panding world trade on a liberal basis. 
The total volume of international 
trade is dependent upon economic ac- 
tivity in the chief industrial countries, 
especially in the United States. If we 
come through the reconyersion period 
able to support close to full peacetime 
employment and a high and _ stable 
level of business operations, we will 
naturally be in a position to. use large 
amounts of imported raw materials of 
many kinds and luxuries from a wide 
range of foreign sources. Imports to 
fill these large demands would increase 
the purchasing power of many coun- 
tries and put an end to their fears of 
a possible slump in the markets and 
prices for their exports. As a result, 
severe restrictive controls on importa- 
tions into these foreign countries would 

be eased automatically. 
Tt 


Thus it is clear that a prosperous 
America, utilizing its own human and 
material resources to the fullest extent, 
is the greatest single contribution we 
can make to the revival and expansion 
of international trade and to the pros- 
perity of foreign countries. 

Only concerted international action, 
however, can adequately handle certain 
situations that obstruct world trade. 
In the field of currency and finance, 
the Bretton Woods Agreements have 
already been worked out by joint inter- 
national consultation. Parallel to these 
agreements, and recognized as essen- 
tial to their effective operation, is a 
program for the reduction of trade bar- 
riers and other restrictive practices by 
as large a number of nations as pos- 
sible. Such a program must be de- 
veloped without delay, so that each 
country’s domestic program to provide 
for high employment may support 
rather than frustrate economic advance- 
ment in other countries. 

Britain, U. S. S. R., China: their 

loans mean U. S. stability 

Before such a far-reaching program 
can be put before the family of nations 
with much likelihood of success, there 
must be substantial agreement as to 
general objectives among the principal 
trading countries. In this connection, 
the recent economic discussions at 
Washington, D. C., between officials of 
the United States and the United King- 
dom, the two leading commercial na- 
tions, were of the utmost importance, 
since they dealt with commercial policy 
problems as well as with the settlement 
of our Lend-Lease accounts and a loan 
to the United Kingdom. Both coun- 
tries were in substantial accord on our 
own long-range trade objectives and on 
the general approach to an interna- 
tional program of economic reconstruc- 
tion. But the United Kingdom, un- 
like the United States, is not free to 
work out such a program until more im- 
mediate problems are solved, namely: 
how to finance imports needed during 
the replenishment period, and how to 
deal with war-born foreign debts, com- 
monly referred to as “the blocked ster- 
ling balances.” 

It may be necessary for us to help 
some foreign countries to solve such 
specific problems so that they may then 
be free to support a broad interna- 
tional program. The British situation 
is a case in point. Our producers and 
exporters have been clamoring for the 
United Kingdom and other British 
countries to give up their tariff pref- 
erences with the Empire and their pres- 
ent systems of exchange control, which 
are discriminatory and restrictive for 
American trade. If substantial prog- 
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FOR THE QUIET HOUR 


God Is Lonesome Now 
for Loveliness 


God is lonesome now for loveliness. 
The Universal Presence searches long 
To find a place to break into a song. 
The universe is groaning with its surge 
Of good, of rich abundant life; 

It presses, every heart with eager urge, 
But finds its blessing choked by strife, 
By greed and hate and fear. 

And few will heed, 

Or know that near 

Is all they need 

To share with God in loveliness. 
Surely now wherever one shall turn 
To beauty, love and right, 

The heart of God toward him will burn, 
And flood as never yet his night 

With peace and joy and light, 


That God be not so lonesome for love- 
liness. 
SHELDON SHEPARD 


Death Is No Threat . 


Death is no threat to people 

Who are not afraid to die;_ 

But even if these offenders feared death 
all day, 

Who should be rash enough 

To act as executioner? 

Nature is executioner. 

When man usurps the place, 

A carpenter’s apprentice takes the place 

of the master: 

And “an apprentice hacking with the 
master’s axe 

May slice his own hand.” 

WITTER BYNNER 

Poem No. 74 from The Way of Life according 


to Laotzu. Published by permission of John 
Day Co. 
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ress is to be made toward these objec- ' 


tives, and if the United Kingdom is to 
join with us in urging acceptance of 
the broad proposals for expansion of 
world trade and employment, financial 
backing must be provided. 

Such backing is given in the pro- 
posal now under consideration to ex- 
tend to the United Kingdom a credit of 
$3,750,000,000 at moderate rates, re- 
payable over a long term of years. 
Without such help the British feel that 
they will be forced further to tighten the 
sterling bloc and the Empire preferen- 
tial system, continue wartime bulk 
trading and exchange restrictions, and 
enter into exclusively bilateral arrange- 
ments with outside countries that are 
largely dependent on the British mar- 
ket. If such restrictive action is taken, 
no foreign country would be more in- 
jured than the United States. Not only 
would our exports decline, but the gen- 
eral market for wheat, cotton, tobacco 
and other commodities for which we 
have surplus production capacity would 
be depressed. 

Although the British situation is now 
prominent, owing to consideration of 
the proposed credit, many of our other 
Allies, chief among them the U. S. S. R. 


and China, also need financial assist- - 


ance in re-establishing their economies. 
In addition, the Latin American coun- 
tries and others not directly affected by 
the war are anxious to develop their 
natural and industrial productive pos- 
sibilities, and they look mainly to the 
United States for financial credits. 
Assistance to the countries of Eu- 
rope and Asia in recovering from the 


destruction of the war, and to other 


countries in the general development 
of. their resources will go far in re- 
storing and expanding international 
trade, and will promote our own do- 
mestic economy ard that of the other 
countries. But the effect of such as- 
sistance is even more significant and 
far-reaching. We shall be making an 
investment in the well-being of all peo- 
ples. Such well-being is essential for 
political stability and for the mainte- 
nance of world peace. 

These matters of economics and of 
trade, of industrial activity and recon- 
struction are more closely related to 
the ideals of religion than has often 
been appreciated. Loans and expand- 
ed trade agreements will come more 
rapidly and with less difficulty if the 
rank and file American who really 
wants peace studies these proposals. 
Ministers and church people can help 
greatly by having a discussion of these 
practical economic programs on. the 
agenda of their church forums. This 
kind of hard civilian thinking is as im- 
portant now as it was during the actual 
days of the war. Religion and eco- 
nomics can be strong partners in build- 
ing peace. 


A. U. A. Resolutions 


Any resolution or other business 
matter to be presented at the Annual 
Meeting must bear name and address } 


of sponsor, and be filed with the Secre- 
tary of the Business Committee, 25 
Beacon St., Boston 8, not later than 
Thursday, April 11, 1946. (Article VII, 
Section 6—Bylaws of the Association) 
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by WAYNE L. MORSE 


The Challenge of Peace 


A leading Republican liberal in the U. S. Senate offers 


immediate proposals to build the peace: feed Europe, 


enforce the U. N. O. Charter, raise world living standards 


Wit the San Francisco Charter prove to be a great emancipation 
proclamation freeing future generations from the scourge of war? The 
answer to that question depends upon the good faith of the signatories 


to the United Nations Organization. 


It depends upon the United 


States, along with other nations, practicing as well as preaching the 
objectives of the San Francisco Charter. 


The American people are much, much 
too inclined to adopt a “holier than 
thou” attitude in international relations 
and assume that if any bad faith is ever 
practiced within the world of nations 
it is always practiced by nations other 
than the United States. From kinder- 
garten through college American boys 
and girls are taught, and frequently 


falsely, that the international-relations 


record of the United States is simon- 
pure and the epitome of the ideal of 
the brotherhood of men. Our histories 
gloss over the imperialistic trade prac- 
tices of the United States, our use of 
economic weapons upon weaker nations 
to our trade advantage, our countenanc- 
ing the exploitation policies of sister 
nations against weaker nations, and our 
aiding and abetting those policies by 


entering into cartel and trade agree- 


ments which have been causal factors 
of war. 

For decades our statesmen preached 
international co-operation but practiced 
a blind national isolationism. It is true 
that even prior to World War I, after 
armed conflict had developed between 
nations in South America or Asia, or 
was threatened in other parts of the 
world, we did offer our good offices in 
an endeavor to promote a pacific settle- 
ment of such international disputes; but 
usually our offer came after economic 
interests in America had reaped great 
profits from the war preparations of 
other nations. As a_ wishful-thinking 
nation we have always been at a loss 
to understand why many nations of the 
world, particularly the weaker nations, 
have not been inclined to place the same 
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face value as we have been wont to do, 
upon our professions of brotherly love 
and devotion to the ideal of peace on 
earth, good will among men. 

We refuse to admit it, but the truth 
is that the people of other nations, great 
and small, particularly the peoples of 
the weaker nations, are ever conscious 
of the fact that there is a marked differ- 
ence between America’s professed ideals 
and her practices. They are aware that 
imperialism and economic exploitation 
have not been solely monopolistic prac- 
tices of Great Britain, Russia, France, 
Japan, Germany and other great powers 
which, over the decades, have profited 
at the expense of the weaker nations. 
They suspect a tendency on the part of 
our government to do what our people 
are too much inclined to do, namely, 
practice its Christian ideals on Sun- 
day, but serve its idols of self-interest 
the rest of the time. It is difficult for 
them to ignore the fact that prior to 
our entrance into World War I we 
played ducks and drakes with neutral- 
ity, and the blood money of war created 
millionaires in America out of trade 
with nations who subsequently were to 
become both enemy and ally. 

Although the interests of our national 
security were crystal clear long before 
we entered that war in 1917, after the 
die was cast we demonstrated the great 
strength of this nation, once its moral 
principles and interests of self-preserva- 
tion were united in the determination of 
our people to win a war. Throughout 
that holocaust there was no variance 
between the great ideals of the United 
States and the practices of our people. 
We poured out our blood, our resources 
and our wealth in a heroic crusade to 
drive war from the face of the earth and 
to establish a parliament of man for the 
pacific settlement of international dis- 
putes. That chapter of American his- 
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tory will always deserve to be taught in 
a manner that will tingle the spine of 
every American boy and girl and instill 
in all Americans a just pride in the 
fight we made for the ideal of world 
peace. 

But then something happened to the 
people of America. With the war won, 
they retreated from the ideals for which 
they fought the war, with the result that 
the peace was lost. Isolationism swept 
the country. Economic selfishness rather 
than national self-interest and interna- 
tional security became the objective of 
most Americans. The same causal forces 
of war were allowed to take root again, 
nourished by selfish economic interests, 
not only in America but in England, 
France and other money-making coun- 
tries. Those economic interests, more 
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desirous of making profit dollars out 
of selling materials of war than of pro- 
moting international economic adjust- 
ments based upon justice and fair play, 
could have prevented the forging of the 
chain of events that ultimately shackled 
the world and produced the throes of 
another war. The injustices of the Ver- 
sailles Treaty, to which we were a party; 
the breakdown of the League of Nations, 
for which we must assume our share of 
responsibility; the reversion to balance 
of power diplomacy, in which we played 
a part; the selling of a new war machine 
to Germany, Italy and Japan, one of the 
greatest international crimes of all his- 
tory, of which we are equally guilty 
with Great Britain and France, all con- 
tributed to the development of the power 
of the madman of Germany and the war 
lords of Japan. 

Slowly, too slowly, late, almost too 
late, we as a people and a nation re- 
covered from our nationalistic blindness 
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and rallied once again around the true 
ideals of the American form of society. 
Once again we sacrificed great numbers 
of our best manhood, and expended bil- 
lions of our wealth and great quantities 
of irreplaceable natural resources in the 
wastes of the world’s most costly war. 
Unquestionably our final entrance into 
that war saved the peoples of the world 
from being submerged in a world-wide 
reign of terror and tyranny devoid of 
any semblance of individual liberty and 
Christian ethics. A victorious Germany 
and Japan would have meant a new 
Dark Age for mankind—a Dark Age 
of mechanical perfection and human 
degradation. Paradoxically enough, the 
victory of the United Nations carries 
with it the danger of the atomic destruc- 
tion of civilization itself if they permit 
the peace to be lost. 


The people will keep 

the peace they won 

One fact about World War II stands 
out above all others: the peoples of the 
world dare not permit the nations of the 
world to lose the peace made possible 
by the. United Nations’ victory in this 
war. They dare not permit the losing 
of that peace, because with the loss of 
that peace entire national civilizations 
would disappear from the face of the 
earth. The next war, even if it were to 
be fought as soon as now, could bring 
total destruction in spite of the fact that 
all nations are weakened by the war 
struggle from which they have just 
emerged. Five years from now, ten 
years from now, fifteen years from now 
the potential results, yes, the inevitable 
results of World War III will be too 
awful to contemplate. Maybe some one 
nation or combination of nations could 
emerge victorious from such a war, but 
it is more probable that such a war 
will end without its victors. One thing 
is more than reasonably certain and 
that is that the Americans who will die 
in World War III will be not only our 
brave sons fighting for our national 
security on battlefields in foreign lands; 
but men, women and children of all 
ages and in all parts of our land will die 
by the millions if that war of electronics 
and atom bombing ever lets forth its 
scourges. 

Shall we lose the peace? If we Ameri- 
cans were to think only of saving our 
own skins, we could not afford to lose 
the peace. Yet one hears today the 
suggestion that we cannot afford to sac- 
rifice too much to win the peace. How 
much is too much? Is practicing the 
ideals and objectives of the Atlantic and 
San Francisco Charters too much? Is 
feeding the starving people of both lib- 
erated and formerly enemy nations too 
high a price to pay for peace? Can we 
afford to permit the hate that is being 
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transmitted to millions of siffering peo- 
ples in many countries? Such hate 
builds up a war psychosis that will pro- 
duce a war madness fifteen, twenty, 
twenty-five years from now. This trag- 
edy can be brought about because some 
demagogues in America are preaching 
today that world co-operation in the 
application of humanitarian principles 
is costing the American taxpayer too 
much. 

The best way we could implement the 
great military victory we have won, the 
most realistic way we could vitalize the 
objectives of the United Nations Organ- 
ization, the most understandable demon- 
stration of democracy in action which 
we could give to the starving peoples of 
Europe and elsewhere in the world would 
be to open our larder of surplus food in 
America and feed them. Feed them be- 
fore it is too late; before it is too late, 
not only to save present lives which are 
about to be extinguished for lack of 
food, medicine, clothing and _ shelter, 
but also before it is too late to prevent 
poisoning the blood stream of the future 
generations of those peoples with hatred 
toward America. We appealed to the 
people in the enemy countries during 
the war to lay down their arms in return 
for just treatment. We dropped liter- 
ally tons of leaflets over Germany and 
Italy promising them food and just 
treatment if they would abandon their 
allegiance to their dictators. We simi- 
larly propagandized the now liberated 
countries with leaflets from the air, by 
which we promised them not only food, 
but justice if they would hold out 


our practices are subjecting us to world- 
wide criticism. Take for example the 
stalling, of which Congress in its last 
session was guilty, in appropriating 
money for UNRRA. Those politicians 
in the Congress who were responsible 
for that stalling have much to: answer 
for, not only to their own consciences, 


if they have any, but to the American 


people and to the future generations of 
Americans who may suffer directly and 
indirectly from the ill will that has been 
created by the delay in sharing our sur- 
plus food with the world’s hungry. 
This is not the only example of stall- 
ing on the part of our politicians. In 
fact the political strategy of today ap- 
pears to be one of stalling, of ducking 
and weaving. It plays up to the prej- 
udices and misinformation of our people 
rather than exercising leadership on 
great issues and going before our 
people with the facts. These facts con- 
cern the new world order into which the 
developments of the world have cata- 
pulted us and from which there can be 
no retreat. Too many of our politicians 
give clear evidence of being willing to 
capitalize upon the wishful thinking of 
our people rather than assume the risks 
of statesmanship. They appear to be 
unwilling to inform our people that if 
we are to have world peace, we must 
have economic stability on an interna- 
tional plane. If we are to have world 
peace, we must be willing to assume our 
full share of responsibility for enforcing 
the objectives of the San Francisco 
Charter. If we are to have world peace, 
we must interest ourselves in such things 
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... the political strategy of today appears to be one of stalling, of ducking 


and weaving. 
people.... 


It plays up to the prejudices of misinformation of our 
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against Nazi terrorism until our con- 
quering armies arrived. If we now for- 
get to make good on those promises, if 
we take the attitude that now the war 
is over we have no further responsibili- 
ties toward those peoples, we shall 
surely lose the peace. 

I am not talking about responsibili- 
ties to other nations, but I am talking 
about responsibilities to other peoples; 
for in this new era of one world we 
must reconcile ourselves to the fact 
that the good faith of nations is 
going to be judged by the people of 
the rest of the world. We are being 
judged today by the people of many 
nations of the world, and there is no 
denying the fact that the differences be- 
tween our humanitarian professions and 


as the stabilization of international cur- 
rency, rebuilding a war-torn world, pro- 
viding loans to nations who have no 
way of lifting themselves by their boot- 
straps, advancing the interests of weaker 
and subjugated peoples who are striving 
for the benefits of freedom and self- 
determination, and insisting upon the 
application of pacific procedures for 
the settlement of all international dis- 
putes, irrespective of their nature or 
source and without discrimination as to 
the nations involved. No other foreign 
policy on the part of our nation will 
result in permanent peace. Our gen- 
eration cannot justify shunting to the. 
generation of our grandchildren the 
responsibility of paying for the peace 
which we have within our power to 
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_ contribute to civilization if we of this 


generation are willing to pay the price. 

I am firmly convinced that the best 
interests of America call for the making 
of whatever immediate seeming eco- 
nomic sacrifices we may have to make 
as a nation to implement the United 
Nations Organization. Whatever the 
price, it would be cheap indeed com- 
pared with the cost of war which is cer- 
tain to follow if we as a nation break 
away from the objectives of the San 
Francisco Charter. 


But someone asks, “Suppose some 
other nation or nations fail to live up 
to the spirit and objectives of this new 
world order? Will not our people then 
have sacrificed in vain?” Not at all, 
because in such an event our only hope 
of survival will be that our demonstra- 
tion of good faith in international rela- 
tions will have bound to us such a pre- 
ponderant majority of the nations and 
peoples of the world as to serve due 
notice on any nation seeking to follow 
an ageressor’s course of action that it 
faces the opposition of a united world 
of peace-loving nations. The fear held 
by many Americans, and encouraged 
by some politicians, that participation 
by the United States in such interna- 
tional programs as Bretton Woods, recip- 
rocal trade agreements, rehabilitation 
loans or grants, and the fulfilling of our 
obligations under the United Nations 
Organization, will result in a lower stan- 
dard of living in America ignores the 
fact that our standard of living is bound 
to suffer if economic depression and 
instability characterizes the economy of 
other nations of the world. On the 
other hand, only by means of a rising 
standard of living in other countries of 
the world can we hope to improve and 
raise the American standard of living 
to the ultimate level that it is capable 
of attaining. In other words, our people 
must be led to see that economic isola- 
tionism for America is just as unhealthy 
for our economic well-being and na- 
tional security as was the policy of 
isolationism in the sphere of world poli- 
tics during the two decades preceding 
each of the two world wars. 


The winning of the war in 1945 gave 
to the United States history’s greatest 
opportunity to demonstrate in 1946 the 
strength of a representative government 
of free people in leading the world in 
the establishment of permanent peace. 
The destiny of our nation in the history 
of time will be determined in a very 
large measure by the world statesman- 
ship manifested by both our national 
leaders and our people during 1946. It 
is a year of decision which calls for self- 
sacrificing statesmen and not prejudice- 
responding politicians in the seats of 
government. 


by HARU MATSUI 


The Fate of the Emperor 


A famous Japanese liberal suggests new 
democratic forces should be permitted to 
work without an emperor for five years 


THE Emperor has renounced his divinity in his New Year rescript to the 
people of the world. This has been received by the Western world 


with conspicuous reactions. 
tiated unspoken thoughts. 

This move on the part of the Em- 
peror is a clever maneuver to assist 
him to remain in power on a new 
basis. He seems to be putting on a 
democratic front in order to face the 
new situation. He sees, on the one 


hand, the Japanese democratic forces 
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which are growing alarmingly fast. 
His advisers, all the old leaders, have 
become uneasy before this popular 
awakening. They know that once 
again the Emperor can be used to 
check the people’s upsurge to democ- 
racy. The divinity role has fulfilled 
its purpose and now the Emperor must 
assume his “human” mask. Hence this 
new “liberal”? move. 

Contrary to Western expectation, the 
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But in Japan, this has merely substan- 


Japanese people have taken this news 
without a ripple. Yet among the peo- 
ple the cry of “Down with the Em- 
peror” is still in the minority. The 
majority of the people still fear the 
effect of the “peace preservation” law 
which imposed death sentences for 
mere criticism of the Emperor. They 
still see him at the top of the govern- 


’ mental structure. 


Although General Douglas Mac- 
Arthur abolished this law, the people 
suffer the effects of long years of ter- 
ror and suppression. They are sus- 
picious. Hunger and cold numb their 
senses. It will take a little time before 
they speak up. 

The Emperor represents reaction 


“Champions” of the people have 
demogogically taken up the cudgels. 
The late Prince Fumimaro Konoye and 
Baron Kijuro Shidehara, the leaders 
of both the Liberal Party and the Pro- 
gressive Party, told the world that the 
Emperor is imperative to keep order 
in defeated Japan. These voices re- 
flect the privileged groups who are 
frantically making every effort to re- 
main in power. These overnight “lib- 
eral” spokesmen must be carefully an- 
alyzed on the basis of their past and 
present behavior. 

For example: Premier Baron Shide- 
hara had planned to increase the police 
forces from 7,000 to 183,000, recruit- 
ing from the notorious gestapo-like 
Kempei-tai. 

To these people the Emperor is very 
important, because they could through 
him retain their power. And in the 
new situation they see the possibility 
of survival. 

Historically, the Emperor has had 
his ups and downs. The Emperor be- 
came the absolute ruler of Japan only 
after the fall of the Tokugawa Shogu- 
nate in 1868. Before that the Em- 
peror’s existence had been forgotten 
for seven hundred years. Until 1868 
he lived in a desolate “palace” in the 


old capital, Kyoto. Dirty, barefoot 
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children of the neighborhood chased 
each other through the broken-down 
fence surrounding the palace and 
played on the imperial porch. The 
Emperor augmented the miserable pit- 
tance which Tokugawa sent him by 
selling hand-written poems. 

During this time, the powerful To- 
kugawa Shogunate ruled without the 
necessity of an Emperor cult. But the 
Meiji Restoration in 1868 brought a 
dramatic change to Japan and the Em- 
peror. He was suddenly endowed 
with “divinity” because the anti-Toku- 
gawa clans, now victorious, needed an 
imperial authority to carry out their 
rule. Thus, the Emperor’s “divinity” 
was projected not out of religious con- 
sideration, but for specific political and 
military purposes. 

Ironically, the pitch of the Emperor’s 
divinity has fluctuated from time to 
time with the democratic struggle of 
the people. In the 1920's, as had hap- 
pened before, when Japan was seeth- 
ing with democratic ideas, the cry of 
the Emperor’s “divinity” was relative- 
ly unheard. 


A decade of struggle 


This was indeed a decade of dem- 
ocratic struggle of the Japanese peo- 
ple. Industries began to flourish and 
labor organized. Peasant Leagues 
sprouted up in villages and the peas- 
ants struggled militantly for a better 
living. Intellectuals published mag- 
azines of every kind. They organized 
“Leaves of Grass” Societies influenced 
by Walt Whitman. Translations of 
Western literature streamed off the 
press. Women were coming into their 
own, demanding suffrage and listening 
to the gospel of Margaret Sanger. The 
progressive little Tsukiji Theater in 
Tokyo bowed to the audience, putting 
on the plays of such dramatists as Eu- 
gene O'Neill, Ernst Toller, Ibsen and 
Chekhov. Wandering troupes of mod- 
ern players moved from village to vil- 
lage performing plays of the daily 
struggle of the people. This upsurge 
on the part of the people checked re- 
action to such an extent that the mili- 
tarists were forced to retreat, and “di- 
vinity” receded into the background. 

It was during this period that I was 
in school in Japan. The teachers and 
leading educators objected to the mili- 
tarists’ propaganda in the textbooks. 
They openly opposed attempts to or- 
ganize pilgrimages to worship the Em- 
peror’s ancestors at the Shinto shrines. 
But a compromise was effected, and on 
national holidays we bowed solemnly 
before a curtain which was slowly 
parted revealing the photographs of the 
Emperor and Empress. 
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With the invasion of Manchuria in 
1931 and the China “Incident” of 1937, 
the people were beaten into submission. 
And their final suppression wa’ effect- 
ed when Japan struck at Pearl Harbor. 
The militarists were riding high, flour- 
ishing their whips, and side by side 
with them rode the Zaibatsu, the great 
monopolies who shared power and 


profit with them in their aggressive ad-, 


ventures. With much fanfare, hue and 
cry, the Emperor’s “divinity” was re- 
kindled and nationally enforced under 
the threat of “dangerous thought.” 


Japanese fascism clamps down 


The people were stunned. Promi- 
nent professors were expelled from 
universities for refusing to dance to the 
new tune. Liberal newspapers were 
suppressed and “thought offenders” 
were rounded up and herded into jail 
by the hundreds of thousands, includ- 
ing some 2,500 Christians. Labor and 
peasant voices were throttled. The 
state took over labor unions. Whole 
villages were surrounded by the gen- 
darmery and every soul in them ar- 
rested. Peasant leaders were taken 
away and never heard of again. 
Thought-control police swarmed like 
locusts, and swooped upon people for 
merely thinking as they walked. 
“Thought offenders” not killed out- 
right were placed in solitary confine- 
ment to die of hunger and disease. A 
new national “ailment” came to Japan, 
“heart disease,” which explained the 
death of many imprisoned leaders. 

As repression and reaction mounted, 
the “divinity” of the Emperor rose 
ever higher. Manipulated by the mili- 
tarists, it became a huge web stretch- 
ing into every corner of Japan. In 
the schools, daily bowing in the direc- 
tion of the imperial palace became com- 
pulsory. Shinto shrines were erected 
everywhere and at’ every step citizens 
were forced to deposit their bundles 
and bow. Even riding in street cars 
people coming within sight of the Em- 
peror’s distant palace were obliged to 
stand and bow humbly. 


Divinity and terrorism go together 


It is clear what this “divinity” has 
meant to the people of Japan. There- 
fore, it is not surprising that they 
show no reaction to the New Year re- 
script. When the cry of divinity is at 
its peak, suppression and terror reign 
supreme and the people lose even the 
smallest concessions to liberty. There- 
fore, any attempt to rely on the Em- 
peror in whatever category must ham- 
per a healthy democratic growth in Ja- 
pan. 

The Japanese expansionists under 
the mask of liberalism have tried to 
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convince the occupation forces of the 
myth of the Emperor’s power, in the 
hope of somehow retaining the “old 
order.” They pointed with pride to 
the bloodless occupation. But it is 
natural that demobilization was suc- 
cessfully carried out under the Em- 
peror, since he was the commander-in- 


. chief of the armed forces. Now that 


Japan is disarmed, it would be danger- 
ous to fall into the Emperor snare. 

It would seem to me that the best 
solution would be to suspend the Em- 
peror system for, let’s say, from five 
to ten years and then let the people 
decide. During such a period, instead 
of-utilizing any of the nobility or Zaibat- 
su, let new democratic faces replace 
these salesmen for the Emperor. Men 
like Yukio Ozaki, long-standing liberal, 
Kanju Kato, labor leader, and Taka- 
shi Saito, whose antimilitaristic senti- 
ment is commendable, are able, experi- 
enced people. Also, no doubt, there 
may be others just released from im- 
prisonment who combine the necessary 
knowledge and governmental experi- 
ence. Only under such leadership can 
the people gain a foothold in the dem- 
ocratization of Japan, and the voice of 
the people-can then be heard to de- 
termine the fate of the Emperor. 


REGISTER GROUP PLAN 


This plan permits any church in our 
fellowship to appoint a Christian Reg- 
ister agent who would act as official 
Christian Register representative within 
the local community. The representa- 
tive is authorized to secure subscriptions 
within the local church and community 
at the regular rate of $2.00 per year. 
The representative sends the subscrip- 
tion list to The Christian Register, pay- 
ing $1.75 each for the first fifty subscrip- 
tions and $1.50 each for all subscrip- 
tions in excess of fifty secured within 
each fiscal year. The difference between 
the payment to The Christian Register 
and the retail subscription price shall 
be paid to the local church treasury. 
This subscription plan is available to 
the local Alliance, Laymen’s League, 
youth group and other church organiza- 
tions provided the church itself does not 
wish to take advantage of the plan. 


Anniversary Week—1946 
The full program of May Meetings 
will be held in Boston, beginning Sun- 
day, May 19, and extending through 
Thursday, May 23, the date of the 
Annual Meeting of the American Uni- 


tarian Association. The theme of the 

week will be “The Responsibility of 

Liberal Religion in the Atomic Age,” | 
and it is hoped that hospitality will 
be available for delegates in accord- 

ance with prewar custom. 
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by LEONARD BERNSTEIN 


The Arts 


Belong to the People 


A new understanding of American culture and democracy is emerging, 


writes one of our youngest and most successful musical leaders 


THE cultural history of America places her in a strange and unique 
position among the nations of the world. This incredible and revolu- 
tionary country of ours, which has been a true leader in world accom- 
plishment of a material kind, was virtually born full grown, as Minerva 
sprang, adult, from the head of Jupiter. We never really had a primi- 
tive cultural state, an artistic babyhood. 


The earliest settlers in America came 
with a highly-developed cultural tra- 
dition and simply transplanted it to 
these shores. Thus, the entire nation 
has lived primarily (up to the twen- 
tieth century) under the aegis of Eu- 
ropean culture. When attempts have 
been made to afford an indigenous sys- 
tem of roots to our creativity, they 
have always met with marked failure. 
The kind of self-conscious nationalism, 
for instance, that gave rise to the string 
of Indian and Negro operas, suites, 
songs and symphonies in American 
music of the late nineteenth and early 
twentieth centuries was a false one. 
The Indians are simply not forebears of 
our society in any cultural sense, and 
the Negroes are a segregated unit. In 
any case, the art based on their primi- 
tive materials is at best an exotic prod- 
uct to the average American. This art 
has never belonged to the people. 


Imported culture leaves 

the people unimpressed 

The economic parallel to this aes- 
thetic situation is obvious. An art 
that belongs to the people in essence 
would more easily belong to them eco- 
nomically. They cannot support an 
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art that seems to have been imported 
and sold to them by clever impresarios. 
(They do, in fact, support what these 
impresarios bring them, but they are 
supporting personalities rather than 
the art itself.) The ultimate expres- 
sion of real support is, of course, gov- 
ernment subsidy, which must come, but 
only as a result of the real and spirit- 
ually necessitated demand of the peo- 
ple itself. This demand had its be- 
ginning at the end of World War I. 
Thus we find ourselves in a position 
to commence agitation for what is now 
an historical inevitability. 

Let’s re-evaluate the 

arts projects of 1936 

A tentative beginning showed itself 
a decade ago with what is now regard- 
ed with ridicule and archness—the 
W. P. A. This project, which, for all 
we know, may have saved our country 
from collapse at the time, disintegrated 
to the tune of Congressional horse- 
laughs, and is remembered as another 
“Roosevelt folly,” rather than for the 
real shot-in-the-arm that it gave to 
American culture, especially the theater. 
Of course, it was riddled with faults 
and hollowness; but it remains an his- 
torical landmark—the first faltering 
step toward an integrated system of art 
production in our society. Any effort 
to capitalize on empirical knowledge 
gained from our experience with the 
W. P. A. is usually greeted now with 
taunts and such remarks as, “Where do 


you think you are—in Russia?” It is 
linked with totalitarianism, or, para- 
doxically enough, with “outdated Eu- 
ropean notions.” 

The few attempts in recent years to 
introduce bills into Congress for 
the promotion of art, or for the crea- 
tion of a bureau of fine arts, or even 
for the creation of a committee to in- 
vestigate the need for such a bureau, 
failed miserably. If these bills have 
gone as far as being introduced, they 
have died in committee. “Are we here,” 
ask our representatives in office, “to 
support toe dancers, or to run a coun- 
try?” When will they know that run- 
ning acountry includes running the arts 
of a country, that art is no fad, but 
one of the directest means of communi- 
cation that human beings have, and 
their most personal expression? Is a 
nation an inanimate entity—a symbol— 


or is it the aggregation of all its mem- . 


bers, who are people—individuals— 
with voices and wills and needs and 
psyches? 

Our first real chance for the crea- 
tion of such government support— 
not for relief, but for culture itself— 
has now arisen. In New York City, 
the greatest, the largest, the richest, the 
most cosmopolitan city in the world, 
the center at the moment of world art, 
we have a new project, The City Center 
of Music and Drama. (This is a most 
personal subject to me since I am 
the conductor of its symphony orches- 
tra.) There has been a general pub- 
lic misapprehension that the New York 
City Center is municipally supported. 
This does not happen to be the case. 
The New York City Orchestra, in its 
present form, is but two months old. 
In this time we have given but four 
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pairs of concerts to the unanimous 
acclaim of press and public. We have 
created, and are building a wide, new 
audience, many of whom have never 
attended a symphonic concert before. 
They have a new spirit; they feel a 
deep right to be at these concerts; they 
belong to the music, and vice versa; 
they do not come on bended knee for 
a few crumbs of greatness from behind 
the barrier. The orchestra itself has 
this spirit in great measure. There is 
no czarism, no discipline problem. We 
work for music alone, with love and in- 
tensity. For certainly, the financial 
return possible to the orchestra is so 
low as to be almost negligible. 

It seems to me that an orchestra of 
this caliber, which bears the name of 
its great city, deserves the support of 
that city. This is really a test case for 
the entire country; and in our fight 
to bring art on this level to all the people 
who need and demand it, we are being 
closely watched by our sympathizers 
and our opponents alike. The prob- 
lems are formidable; the obstacles seem 
to stretch endlessly into the future. 
But the people of New York are rally- 
ing to this cause with unprecedented 
vigor and desire for victory, and for 
the first time we can see the possibility 
of a situation in which the arts can 
really belong to, and be created of, the 
people. 

While it is still fashionable to pay 
occasional lip service to these public 
needs during after-dinner speeches, or 
in articles very much like this one, 
the need to reassert and realize con- 
cretely some of these aims continues 
to be one of the major problems in 
America’s adjustment to the postwar 
world. Too simple, and _ inevitably 
frustrating, is the plan whereby we 
make the glowing speech, and then wait 
for some unexpected miracle to occur. 
This is one of the great diseases of our 
contemporary society. It is for this 
reason that we at the New York City 
Center have come to the conviction 
that the moment for action has arisen 
and can no longer be deferred. 


Coming in the March 
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| WALTER RAUTENSTRAUCH 
Who Gets the Patents? 
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Lenten Disciplines for Liberals 


DUNCAN HOWLETT 
Four Centuries Later: The 
Legacy of Servetus 


by GEORGE D. STODDARD 


UNESCO—Organization 


for Cultural Co-operation 


The President-elect of the University of Illinois brings news from 


London of international planning by educators and scientists 


Tue Constitution of a new United Nations agency was drawn up in 
November by the delegates of forty-three nations meeting in London. 
It calls for the formation of a United Nations Educational, Scientific 
and Cultural Organization—UNESCO for short—as one of the special- 
ized agencies under the Economic and Social Council of the United 
Nations. The constitution was approved by all the delegates and re- 
ferred to the respective governments for acceptance. 


The only great nation not represent- 
ed was Russia. Since Russia has been 
favorable to such a development, the 
reasons for its nonparticipation appear 
to relate primarily to the more gen- 
eral political and international situa- 
tion. At least in San Francisco, Rus- 
sia voted for the development of the 
specialized agencies of the United Na- 
tions. 

When twenty governments, through 
their regular constitutional procedures, 
have accepted the plan, UNESCO will 
come into being. 

The preliminary work for establish- 
ing such an organization was done at 
the United Nations Conference in San 
Francisco. Much credit for the idea 
should be given to the Chinese delega- 
tion which in a formal amendment 
had proposed educational and other 
forms of cultural co-operation. 

One reason why the present confer- 
ence was able to complete its work in 
only a few weeks lies in the fact that 
a great deal of groundwork had been 
done by the Allied Ministers in Edu- 
cation meeting intermittently in Lon- 
don for a period of about a year and 
a half. Similarly, the French govern- 
ment had developed extensive plans for 
the development of an _ international 
body for intellectual co-operation. 

The whole purpose of the new organ- 
ization is to make a contribution toward 


Grorce D. Stopparp, Commissioner of Educa- 
tion, State of New York, is leaving soon 
for a new position as President of the Univer- 
sity of Illinois. .He is a member of the 
Unitarian church in Albany, New York. 


peace. It is held that ignorance of 
the way people live and of the cultural 
aspirations of national groups is one 
factor in the development of anxieties 
and fears. Within a single nation it 
permits a leadership based upon igno- 
rance, prejudice and hatred. The fas- 
cist and Nazi governments in Europe 
were dramatic examples—eventually 
theories of a master race and of ex- 
pansion through world conquest dom- 
inated the thoughts of whole nations. 
In this way the groundwork was laid 
for the development of huge arma- 
ments. The war had started. 

UNESCO brings together three ma- 
jor groups. 

Cultural activities require 

an international setting 

The first consists of educators, in- 
cluding not only teachers, scholars and 
professors, but persons engaged in the 
informal aspects of education. For 
example, the educational services of 
radio, motion pictures and the press 
will be utilized. Methods of further 
enlightenment through adult education, 
thus far best developed in Denmark, 
will also be ‘explored. 

The second group consists of scien- 
tists of the world in every field of en- 
deavor. They already are active in 
four hundred societies and agencies 
that have an international membership. 
Some types of work, such as astronomy 
and geography, can be carried on only 
through international co-operation. It 
is true, however, that certain types-of 
work, of which the atomic bomb is the — 
most dramatic example, cannot be con- 
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sidered as a fit subject for UNESCO. 
Such work bearing directly upon de- 
fense plans, soon to be implemented 
through the Security Council, will be 
the responsibility of the United Na- 
tions Organization. It is the only rec- 
ognized restriction upon freedom in 
research, exchange or _ publication. 
Even in this area UNESCO will have a 
function to perform, since there could 
be a tendency for the Security Council 
to be unduly concerned about pure and 
abstract research. Research leads not 


only to military inventions, but - to 


widespread benefits in medicine, agri- 
culture and technology. 


The third group within the new or- 


ganization is more general than the 
educators or scientists. It is called the 
culturak group. Special emphasis will 
be placed upon languages, literature, 
the arts and the various means of com- 
munication. A strong case will be 
made for freedom of the press in all 
meetings and discussions. 


Paris will be head- 
quarters for UNESCO 


UNESCO will include a _ General 
Conference, to which each member 
government may appoint not more than 
five delegates. This will be the par- 
liamentary body of the organization. 
In addition to the member nations, ob- 
servers representing international or- 
ganizations will be invited to attend 
meetings. In order to expedite the 
work of UNESCO an Executive Board 
of eighteen members will be elected by 
the General Conference. It is expect- 
ed that this board will show some geo- 


~ graphical distribution and will be com- 
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petent in education and in the arts, 


_ humanities and sciences. 


In addition to the Executive Board 
a Secretariat will be established with 
a Director General and staff. Its offices 
will be located in Paris, which is the 
permanent seat of UNESCO. However, 
the Secretariat will be in no sense given 
over to any one nation. It will be an 
international unit. It is understood 
that, since the permanent site is to 
be in Paris, the first Director General 
shall not be French. Moreover, the 
meetings of the General Conference 
will not remain in one city, but 
will be held in different cities over 


the world. 


Each member state will be encour- 
aged to form national commissions 
representative of the educational, sci- 
entific and cultural groups within the 
country. In the United States we ex- 
pect to develop such a plan. The idea 
is to guarantee that nongovernmental 
groups are given a chance for genuine 
leadership and authority within the 
framework of UNESCO. 


A program of scientific 
and educational activities 
takes shape in London 


Financial matters will be settled by 
arrangement with the United Nations 
Organization. All nations joining 
UNESCO will be expected to contrib- 
ute a portion of the expenses. Also, 
plans will be made for co-operation be- 
tween this organization and other gov- 
ernmental groups interested in the field 
and with the private international or- 
ganizations that have programs con- 
ducive to an understanding of peace. 

Prior to the endorsement of UNESCO 
by the twenty governments, a Prepara- 
tory Commission is working in Lon- 
don, consisting of representatives of 
each signatory of the Constitution. It 
will be its duty to enter upon various 
activities consistent with the Constitu- 
tion and then to transfer all matters 
to the General Conference and Secre- 
tariat. 

The Chairman of the American 
delegation ‘was Mr. Archibald Mac- 
Leish, formerly A’ssistant Secretary of 
State and, for a time, Librarian of 
Congress. Other delegates were Sen- 
ator James E. Murray of Montana, the 
Hon. Chester E. Merrow, Congressman 
from New Hampshire, the Hon. Wil- 
liam Benton, Assistant Secretary of 
State, Dr. Harlow Shapley, Director of 
the Harvard College Observatory, Dr. 
C. Mildred Thompson, Dean of Vassar 
College, and Dr. George D. Stoddard, 
Commissioner of Education, State of 
New York. In addition to these dele- 
gates there was a panel of advisers and 
representatives of the State Depart- 
ment. 


While the purpose of the conference 
in London was simply to set up this 
Constitution in a form agreeable to 


all the nations involved, there was a dis- 


cussion of the kind of work that the 
organization should carry on. A few 
of these proposed functions follow: 

(1) to establish a clearing house of 
information for getting educational aid 
to liberated and devastated countries; 
(2) to help restore libraries and the 
facilities of instruction and guidance; 
(3) to assist in developing technical 
and professional personnel; (4) to 
make investigations of educational and . 
cultural needs at the request of various 
countries; (5) to exchange views on 
intellectual and scientific matters; (6) 
to help people maintain free speech 
and a free press, together with means 
for encouraging education through 
radio and visual aids; (7) to consoli- 
date the work of the numerous educa- 
tional, scientific and cultural bodies 
already in existence; (8) to improve 
adult education in the co-operating 
countries; (9) to reduce the barriers 
that arise from the numerous languages 
in the world; (10) to assist in develop- 
ing the arts. 

The hope was expressed that by un- 
derstanding the customs and _aspira- 
tions of people, we may all be able to 
remedy, at incipient stages, departures 
from friendliness and freedom of ex- 
change. The relative autonomy of 
UNESCO under the general framework 
of the United Nations Organization 
should in itself be a force in the right 
direction. It is, in short, the force 
of public knowledge and public opin- 
ion on all questions that can be re- 
garded as educational, scientific or cul- 
tural. 


The national barriers to 
ideas begin to topple 


No organization of this type can 
work alone. It is being supplemented 
by other special agencies under the 
United Nations Organization, such as 
the Food and Agriculture Organiza- 
tion and the International Labor Or- 
ganization. It has no economic or 
military sanctions. Its field of co- 
operation is entirely in the develop- 
ment and exchange of ideas and dis- 
coveries. It is pledged not to enter 
into the domestic activities of any na- 
tion. It holds, however, that the ma- 
jor questions concerning a peace among 
nations are not domestic issues. 

It may be said that for the first 
time in the history of the world teach- 
ers, scientists and scholars will have an 
organization through which they may 
consolidate their efforts and ideals in 
behalf of a better world order. 
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by HENRY R. SILBERMAN 


School for Democracy 


Massachusetts citizens are learning the role of 
legislation as they plan a state jes Ded ad Ob 


“Sucu hearings as these,” said Bishop W. Appleton Lawrence, ad- 
dressing the Springfield, Massachusetts, hearing of the Governor’s 
Committee to Recommend Fair Employment Practice Legislation, “are 
in the very nature of the case an educational process.” 


There could be no doubt that he was 
right, as a Negro, a Jew, an Italian, a 
Scotchman and an Irishman spoke in 
turn with deep sincerity and emotion for 
the most basic of democratic rights— 
the right to earn a living. A well-ed- 
ucated colored woman said, “I have 
walked the city of Boston, looking for 
a job; my husband has walked the 
city looking for a job; and many days 
my children have, one after the other.” 
No textbook could have demonstrated 
so poignantly the fact that discrimina- 
tion is not something vaguely distaste- 
ful but a vital factor in the lives of 
many citizens. 

Representatives of all church de- 
nominations, of the American Legion, 
the League of Women Voters, the Con- 
gress of Industrial Organizations, the 
American Federation of Labor and 
many other organizations and_ indi- 
viduals, including prominent business- 
men, came to the hearings to endorse 

-not only the principle of equality but 
specific legislation that would help 
transform the principle into actual ex- 
perience. 


Discrimination destroys its advocates 

“We need legislation to back up the 
principles of Christianity or Hebrew 
ethics,” said a Protestant minister. A 
rabbi stated that “the employer re- 
ceives his right to act as an employer 
from the community, and is not free 
from carrying out the moral concepts 
of that community.” A prominent mer- 
chant who, in spite of many warnings, 
had voluntarily engaged colored sales- 
girls reported only favorable results. 
He quoted President Roosevelt to the 
effect that “all we have to fear is fear 
itself.” A union representative as- 
sured the committee that “no respon- 
sible member of a union will walk off 
the job, or countenance other mem- 


Henry R. Sirperman is Executive Secretary 
of the New England Division of the American 
Jewish Congress. Governor Maurice J. Tobin 
of Massachusetts recently appointed him to be 
a member of the Governor's Committee to 
Recommend Fair Employment Practice Legis- 
lation. 
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bers walking off the job because a 
member of a minority group has been 
hired.” Speaking of the citizens of 
the little town of Dachau, from which 
he had recently returned, Brigadier 
General Henry Parkman, Jr., stated 
that “discrimination destroys those who 
practice it as well as those who suffer 
from it.” 

Everyone agrees that this evil should 
be eliminated. Yet there is opposition 
to fair employment practice legislation, 
although only one man spoke against it 
at the hearings. His argument, how- 


A better America is being built for 
children like these. from three ethnic 
traditions. Employment without racial 
discrimination is the basic method for 
advance. 


ever, was typical of those who oppose 
social legislation: he claimed that edu- 
cation, rather than laws, must be the 
remedy. In the same way, opponents 
of social security and unemployment 
insurance maintained that the individ- 
ual must be taught to provide for him- 


self, and that laws would retard his 
education. 

The fallacy here lies in restricting 
“education” to the narrow field of for- 
mal teaching methods, limiting it to 
the classroom, the spoken and printed 
word, the poster and the good-will din- 
ner. Education must be: mueh more 
than a gigantic program for slowly 


. drilling knowledge into the heads of 


pupils. To what avail is the best lec- 
ture or sermon on equality if, when it 
is finished, we shut our eyes to segre- 
gation and discrimination? We fight 
for the introduction of the Springfield 
Plan into our schools, yet we dare not 
let our children visit their playmates 
who are forced to live in the slums. 
We teach our children to appreciate 
the backgrounds of their comrades, yet 
when they look for work they find that 
Slim will not be hired because he is 
a Negro, a Greek or a Jew. A poster 
reminds ts that men of all races died 
to save America, yet in our peacetime 
jobs we never meet members of minor- 
ity groups. Education that is negated 
in life has little teaching value. 

In fact, teaching is merely present- 
ing material in such a manner as to 
facilitate learning, which is itself an 
active process, continuing every min- 
ute of the day. Teaching consists in 
leading others to the pathway of learn- 
ing—and the best method of learning 
is that of participation. 


Hearings are educational 

Bishop Lawrence was correct when 
he characterized the hearing as an edu- 
cational process. But it is only a small 
part of education that results from 
working for social legislation such as 
F. E. P. C. Here people come together 
who, at the outset, are interested only 
in their own problem, but, in the com- 
mon struggle, develop the most funda- 
mental of bonds. They discover that 
it is not true, as they have been told, 
that Jews. get the best jobs, Negroes are 
shiftless, and that the Irish, Italians 
and Poles can’t be trusted. Many 
members of majority groups who en- 
tered the ranks out of principle dis- 
card their “tolerance” in favor of re- 
spect, admiration and friendship for 
people whom, for the first time, they 
have really.come to know. 

They learn not only to know each 
other but also to know their govern- 
ment. With the passing of the town 
meeting, politics has been turned over 
to the politicians and “Government” 
relegated to the classroom. Pressing 
for legislation, people learn how laws 
are introduced and passed. They come 
to know their representative and his 
record, and—once his carefully culti- 
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Once Again 
ON THE MARCH 


A PROGRESS REPORT ON UNITARIAN ADVANCE 


R ESPONDING TO THE CHALLENGE OF THE TIMES, Unitarians are expressing a new 
spirit of high resolve and the belief that their free faith, with a world outlook, can become a 


dominant influence in the atomic age. They intend to make it that, implementing their new 


and consecrated purpose by modern methods. 


MILLIONS OF UNITARIANS 


Millions of people all over the world, sick and tired 
of totalitarianism, fascism, nazism and repression, are 
talking the Unitarian language today. Religious liberal- 
ism is having a great upsurge, and many of these people 
are really Unitarians without knowing it. That is what 
Pierre van Paassen meant when he said in a letter to 
Dr. Herbert Hitchen, “You made me see where I be- 
long—in the Unitarian Fellowship. . . I believe there 
are millions in this country like myself—sheep without 
a shepherd who know not where to go or turn in their 
spiritual distress.” 

These people want to belong to a free church. They 
are determined upon a course of religious liberalism. 
Here is an unrivaled opportunity for Unitarianism to 
grow steadily and healthily. . . For the church these 
people seek is already established, and all that remains 
to do is to inform them. 

Dr. Hitchen, who is Director of the Department of 
Foreign Churches, flew to England in January to begin 
the organization required in this great task. In his pouch 
were letters from the Philippines, Czechoslovakia, the 


South Pacific, Hungary, and from countries all over the 
world that had recently been liberated. These letters 
show that the people are looking hopefully to America 
to help them establish religious liberalism in their newly 
freed homelands. 

Dr. Hitchen will be stationed in London at first; 
in the spring he plans to travel in Czechoslovakia, 
Hungary, Holland and elsewhere. The possibilities of 
movements in Poland, Russia and other countries must 
also be explored. 

European and international conferences are being 
planned. Unitarians intend to lead the world movement 
in religious liberalism, and no group in the world is in 
a better position to do so. 


MEN LIKE THIS 


A well-known Belgian intellectual had been able to 
find his way to America. He had given up the religion 
of his childhood, which he rejected as containing “too 
much hocus-pocus,” and believed himself to be a 
thoroughgoing atheist—a man without any religion. 

He happened to engage in conversation with an 


American Unitarian minister, and asked some questions 
about Unitarianism. At the end, he exclaimed: “Why, 
this is what I’ve been looking for! I had no idea there 
was such a church. I am a Unitarian!” At the present, 
this man “of no religion” is translating into French “The 
Fundamental Principles of Unitarianism,” a pamphlet of 
the American Unitarian Association. 


WHAT CAN WE DO? 


What do these religious liberals abroad want from 
the American Unitarians? They want information, first 
of all. They are ravenously hungry for news about what 
has been happening in the world since they were blacked 
out years ago. 

Second, they want help. Unitarian churches 
abroad, like the great organization in Prague, whose 
leader, Norbert Capek, was slain in Dachau by the 
Nazis because, he was “too dangerous for the Reich,” 
need financial aid while they are getting back on their 
_ feet; and there are new churches that need help while 
they are getting started. Also, those who have discovered 
Unitarianism (ten thousand in Czechoslovakia alone) 
are eager to spread the news. They want to see and 
talk with American Unitarians and discuss problems of 
organization and growth. In Australia, for example, one 
Unitarian minister has a radio program which is more 
than supported by contributions from listeners who 
simply will not permit him to discontinue. 


WHERE THERE IS VISION 


The enthusiasm for Unitarian ideas abroad is rather 
hard to explain to Americans who have gotten somewhat 
used to taking their free religion for granted, because 
they haven't had to fight for it lately, on the home 
grounds. Religious liberalism abroad is a mounting 
strength, and its logical leader is the American Unitarian 
Association which has the organization and the power 
to help these eager seekers. To people who have lived 
in the dark for some time, the freedom of day seems 
extraordinarily precious. . . 


BLUE CHALICE AND RED FLAME 


The symbol of the Unitarian Service Committee—a 
blue chalice that burns with a red flame—was conceived 
by a thankful refugee whom the Committee had helped. 
It stands today for a new hope among the ruins of 
blasted Europe, bringing a promise of life to those 
who had learned to despair. Through the European 
offices of the Committee, staff members distribute food 
and clothing and medical supplies; and they distribute 
something else just as important: an assertion, which 
they back with deeds, that decency and human dignity, 
brotherhood and sympathy have not perished from the 
earth. 


The letters that pour into the International Head- 
quarters from grateful people in fifteen different coun- 
tries emphasize this spiritual value fully as much as they 


do the thankfulness for material help. “I had for- 
gotten that men could help each other,” says one note. 
“I had lost my sense of human values. You have given 
that back to me. I have been crying and cannot thank 
you properly. The coat fits me well... .” 


A TREMENDOUS GROWTH 


From an annual budget of about $60,000 to one 
this year of $811,000—that is the growth of the Unitarian 
Service Committee’s operations. That’s an increase of 
more than thirteen hundred per cent. In addition, many 
other organizations annually entrust the Committee with 
their funds, knowing that the money will be used with- 
out regard for race, creed, color, nationality, or os 
thing else except human need. 

Medical care, child welfare, work with displaced 
persons, distribution of used clothing, of food, helping in 
rehabilitation and repatriation—these are the highlights 
of the work of the Service Committee today. 


EUROPE TOMORROW? 


Twenty years from now, what sort of a Europe may 
may we expect? What is to become of a generation 
brought up in time of war, of invasion—brought up 
during the most ghastly period of the resistance move- 
ments, when killing was patriotic, when children roamed 
like wolf packs with rifles in their hands, taking food 
when they could find it, and sleeping wherever there was 
a cover—what sort of a Europe will these citizens make? 


“We talk about peace, and pray for it, and sing 
hymns about it,” a Service Committee spokesman said, 
“but it’s not worth the paper it’s written on without the 
human material to give it blood and life and warm 

It is with that human material that the personnel of 
the Committee in Europe is working night and day—with 
people who were torn out of their own soil and driven 
off like cattle for slave labor—“displaced persons,” indeed! 


APPLIED RELIGION 


Unitarianism never before had so potent a hand in a 
living religion put to everyday use! In France at this 
moment are several little girls who are alive because 
the Unitarian Service Committee kept them alive. Their 
parents have named them with a very telling name— 
“Unitaria.” In that act of naming is symbolized many 
volumes of desperation ending in gratitude. . . 

Merely listing the projects of the Service Committee 
gives some idea of its present scope: included would be 
the Marseille medical clinic, the medical mission to 
Italy; the children’s home at Cote Basque, the “American 
Youth for European Youth” project, refugee children in 
England, Central Location Index for lost persons, refugee 
center at Ft. Ontario, Hibbert Houses in Egypt, Lisbon 
office—aid to refugees, co-operation with UNRRA, con- 
tinuous clothing collection, food collections, youth work- — 
camps, many canteens and homes in France besides the 
Paris workshop and sewing room, and many others. 


There are more than thirty such projects of major im- 
portance. 


A talk with any one of the 125 Unitarian Service 
Committee workers would give any listener a new and 
revitalized notion of what Unitarianism is coming to 
mean throughout the world today. Here in the United 
States we do not name our children “Unitaria” and 
we do not, as a rule, starve and become separated and 
have all our personal hopes dashed, nor are we torn 
out of our environments and forced to labor in a foréign 
country against our will. Therefore it is difficult for 
those of us here to get the “feel” of this great operation. 


THERE’S WORK TO BE DONE! 


It is not enough to applaud. It is not enough to say, 
“Well done.” No Unitarian has done enough until it 
has cost him something more than words of approval. 


“It would tear at your heart,” a Service Committee 
representative just returned from Europe said, “to see 
and hear those people pleading for help from the black- 
ness of their desperation—and not be able to do more 
than put them up overnight and give them a couple of 
meals. But we just haven’t enough funds to take care 
of more than a limited number of them. Those we help 
are overwhelmingly grateful—but, oh, the eyes of the 
ones we have to turn away!” 


The experience of that Service worker could be 
duplicated by nearly every other. There must be a 
limit, our funds say, but our hearts say, When the need is 
so great how can there be a limit? 


UNITARIAN WORDS 


We know that people are interested in hearing about 
Unitarianism, because never before has there been such 
a demand for Unitarian publications. 


The operations of the Beacon Press have more than 
doubled in the past four years and are now 33 per cent 
ahead of last year. The Christian Register has gained 
20 per cent in circulation during the past year. The 
pamphleteering operations are at an all-time high—sixty 
thousand copies of publications ordered in a single 
month. 


This calls for an investment. We must invest in pub- 
lications in order to get new people into our churches— 
and on to our list of next year’s contributors. 


PAMPHLETEERING 


The “advance guard” of Unitarianism is pamphleteer- 
ing. It is in this field that the greatest expansion is 
planned in the Unitarian Advance publishing program 
because the initial interest in Unitarianism is by this 
means aroused in the minds of thousands of people 
who do not yet know that the religion for which they 
are seeking already exists and waits for them. 


Once Unitarianism becomes known, immediate re- 


quests for further literature come in; this can lead to 
affiliation with a local church, promotion of Beacon 
Press books, subscriptions to The Christian Register, 
memberships in the Church of the Larger Fellowship 
and donations to the United Unitarian Appeal. 


BEACON Press 


The Unitarians’ own press is growing at a rapid rate, 
on sound foundations. As mentioned above, its opera- 
tions have more than doubled in the past four years, and 
currently are 33 per cent above last year. 

As this is written, forty-seven books are being re- 
printed to fill the pressing demand and a number of new 
books are in the process of publication. 


THE CurisTIAN REGISTER 


Every month, for several years, The Christian Register 
has been adding new subscribers. There has been a 20 
per cent increase in the past twelve months. 

Unitarians and prospective Unitarians are reading our 
monthly magazine with mounting enthusiasm. It is 
doing a big job in helping build the denomination’s 
program and in extending the influence of Unitarian- 
ism in important circles. 

This magazine is authoritatively described as “the 
most-quoted religious magazine in America.” Its articles 
are frequently read into the Congressional Record. 
Its paid subscribers include several hundred colleges 
and other institutions. 


PuBLICITY 


Unitarianism is getting into the news. That is the 
job of the Publicity Department. In a recent month, 
the efforts of this Department resulted in: 

Eight nationwide dispatches by the Associated 
Press, United Press and International News Service.— 
Three photo-dispatches on nationwide “wirephoto” cir- 
cuits. Reprints of articles in three magazines.—Dozens 
of articles in local newspapers throughout the country. 

More Unitarian news is on its way. The Publicity 
Department is expanding its operation for better serv- 
ice in the program of Unitarian Advance. 


UNITARIAN EXTENSION PROGRAM 


To carry on this work the Association has a represen- 
tative department committee, a Director and an Associ- 
ate Director at headquarters, a Minister-at-Large availa- 
ble for duty wherever needed, and the assistance and 
co-operation of nine regional directors in various sections 
of this country and Canada. 

Since the present department was set up eight years 
ago, new Unitarian churches have been established in 
great centers of population where there was not only no 
Unitarian church, but no pulpit from which any liberal 
message was preached on Sunday morning, such as 
Dallas, Texas; Miami, Florida; Grosse Point, Michigan; 


the San Fernando Valley, California; Columbus, Ohio; 
Port Washington, Long Island; the Beverly section of 
Chicago, Illinois; and San Antonio, Texas. 


BUILDING THE MINISTRY 


The Department of the Ministry has led the move- 
ment to form a Recruiting Committee which will be 
responsible for candidates from the time they first show 
an interest in the ministry—perhaps in high school—to 
the time they present themselves to the Fellowship Com- 
mittee for admission to the fellowship as ministers. The 
aim is to select the very best candidates: to get some of 
the ablest young men interested in entering the ministry; 
to keep in touch with young college men (thus knowing 
the recruits at an early stage in their development, 
“screening” them earlier and letting them know if they 
are not likely material); to discover effective ministers of 
other denominations who feel they have outgrown those 
groups and want to become Unitarians (which happens 
rather frequently) and to help them make the change. 


BETTER RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 


Today the efforts of the Division of Education are 
directed toward these six ends: (1) to develop church 
schools in which growing insights become living faith; 
(2) to expand the opportunities for American Unitarian 
Youth to find the religion of their choice at work in an 
exciting world; (3) to achieve for adults, through wor- 
ship, discussion and action, a uniting of minds and hearts 
for creative living; (4) to train and inspire church leader- 
ship in the educational method of achieving a liberal 
church the world needs; (5) to develop, for young and 
old, study books and discussion materials that are ade- 
quate to our opportunities; (6) to widen the influence 
of the liberal faith among schools and colleges. 


AN ACTIVE YOUTH PROGRAM 


In a day of increased juvenile delinquency, of in- 
difference to much organized religion on the part of 
youth, the Unitarian churches are serving thousands of 
young people in an organization of their own—American 
Unitarian Youth. Worship, study and projects of practi- 
cal service, as well as wholesome recreation and social 
life, result in new interest and loyalty to the liberal ideals 
of the Unitarian cause. 


Scores of leadership conferences in California, Okla- 
homa, Wisconsin, Maine and Massachusetts (to mention 
a few centers only) provide intelligent and forward- 
looking training for young people in the skills of liberal 
churchmanship in our postwar democracy. 

Miss Betty Green, nineteen-year-old president of the 
American Unitarian Youth, represented Unitarian youth 
at the World Youth Conference in London, November, 
1945, and attended a World Student Conference at 
Prague, Czechoslovakia, immediately thereafter. 


THE LARGER FELLOWSHIP. 


Members of the Church of the Larger Fellowship 
now are located in forty-four of the United States, four 


- of the Canadian Provinces, and in Alaska, Hawaii, Chile, 


Brazil, Mexico, England and Scotland. Many members 
are in the armed forces of the United States and other 
Allied Nations. 

There are thousands more who want and need Uni- 
tarianism and who will be satisfied with nothing less. 
These people must be reached. 

In the United States alone there are sixty-five million 
unchurched people. Why are they unchurched? 

On the evidence, a large part of the answer appears 
to be that they are disappointed in their own traditional 
religions and have not yet heard about Unitarianism. . . 


A REVITALIZED ALLIANCE 


The General Alliance of Unitarian Women is re- 
vitalizing its over-all program and co-ordinating its: com- 
mittee work in order to provide increasingly more effec- 
tive support of Unitarianism everywhere. The organi- 
zation has had sixty-five years of experience and service. 

The Executive Committee recently elected an ad- 
ministrator—Miss Elizabeth Corson Belcher—who has 
had wide experience in professional fields, having been in 
charge of personnel for the national Y.W.C.A. before 
she took office for the Alliance. 

This year the Alliance proposes a continuation of 
many projects undertaken in the past, but with a 
strengthened effort. Unitarian extension will reach thou- 


‘sands of unchurched correspondents through the Alliance 


women, who will send out pamphlets and other literature 
on Unitarianism, thus helping to lead members to the 
Church of the Larger Fellowship. In co-operation with 
the Department of Church Extension, Alliance members 
will also share in the work of preparing the ground for 
the establishment of new Unitarian churches. 


UNITARIANS ARE INVESTING MORE 


In the last United Appeal drive, five of the seven 
Unitarian “regions” gave more than they had the year 
before. 

This year the Unitarian church in Lynn, Massachu- 
setts, had turned in 274 per cent of its quota for the 
United Unitarian Appeal by the last of October. 

After a talk by a Service Committee spokesman at a 
church gathering in New England, a check for a thou- 
sand dollars came in from a woman with a note saying, 
in effect, “Count me in. I didn’t realize Unitarianism was 
doing so much. I want to be in on this, too.” 

In Ohio a man learned for the first time some of the 
outstanding details of the work of Unitarianism in 
today’s desperate world; he sent a check for three thou- 
sand dollars with a note that no strings were attached to 
the money—he wanted the American Unitarian Associa- 
tion to put it to the same work its other funds supported. 

This year, people are supporting their faith with what 
the Founders called “works.” 


BOOKS IN REVIEW 


by KARL DEUTSCH 


A Scientist Answers: 


How shall one live? 


The Way of An Investigator. By 
WALTER B. Cannon. New York: W. W. 
Norton & Co., Inc. $3.00. 


In his vivid and, to this reviewer, 
thrilling autobiography, The Way of An 
Investigator, Dr. Walter B. Cannon, for 
four decades professor at Harvard 
Medical School, and author of inter- 
nationally known standard works on 
physiology, has left us far more than 
a firsthand account of what goes on in 
the hearts and minds of pioneers in 
medical research. In simple, unpre- 
tentious language this book contains 
the intellectual and moral testament of 
one of America’s leading men of science 
and this great and deeply -happy man 
answers the question, “How shall one 
live?” 

The Way of An Investigator offers its 
readers penetrating insights into fields 
of vital present-day significance. It 
describes the general working of the 
scientific mind and explains the scien- 
tific technique of converting, by cool 
and thorough testing, the individual in- 
sights, visions, or surmises of each in- 
vestigator into facts, common to the 
thoughts of all serious workers in the 
field to which they pertain, and suitable 
as a basis for common action. And it 
brings home the moral responsibility 
of each scientist—as much as, or more 
than, any other man—to take his place 
in action as a citizen and leader in the 
great political and spiritual decisions of 
our time. 

Specific examples of how scientists 
think and feel, of what they care for 
and what leaves them unmoved, are 
drawn from Dr. Cannon’s personal ex- 
perience, from that of his friends and 
associates at Harvard Medical School 
and elsewhere in the world, and from 
some pertinent research data on that 
subject. In their sum, they reveal that 
a surprisingly large number of creative 
scientists obtain important results by 
“hunches” or sudden complete visions 
of complex solutions, often after sleep 
or relaxation, and after previous acqui- 
sition of thorough familiarity with all 
relevant details of the problem. A com- 
parison of Dr. Cannon’s chapter on 
“The Role of Hunches” with William 


James’ much earlier remarks on the 


S 


role of the subconscious in his Varie- 
ties of Religious Experience! is re- 
warding. 

Dr. Cannon makes it very clear that 
there is rarely such a thing as truly 
“disinterested” research: in most cases 
the “pure” scientist is intensely and 
personally interested in proving or dis- 
proving by painstaking research the 
truth of an insight or vision first 
projected by him in his imagination. 


Walter B. Cannon 


Indeed, so important does Dr. Cannon 
consider the role of imagination, con- 
scious or subconscious, in the pursuit of 
scientific truth, that he puts “imagina- 
tive insight” first in his list of personal 
traits favoring success in scientific in- 
vestigation. 

It is only after imaginative insight. 
akin to “the qualities of poets and 
artists,” has projected an idea as to the 
hidden conditions underlying an event, 
that the idea has then to be tested by 
skeptical limitations of inference and 
by careful observation and experiment. 
On these matters Dr. Cannon’s s chapters 
on “Fitness for the Enterprise” and 
“Ways of Going Astray” abound in 
valuable and specific hints. 


Generally, Dr. Cannon’s _ flexible, 


1Modern Library Ed., pp. 194-238 


imaginative and yet accurate concept of 
science—a concept he has lived, not 
merely talked about—should go far 
toward breaking down the artificial and 
dangerous barrier between the “natural” 
and “social” sciences. According to a 
recent fashion of thought, the “natural” 
sciences were supposed to deal with 
rigidly determined and _ strictly con- 
trollable events. On the other hand, 
the “social” sciences, attempting to 
observe and predict the behavior of 
groups of men, supposedly cannot be 
sciences at all, since in mankind they 
deal with an essentially irrational, un- 
predictable and uncontrollable subject. 
From this are then deduced the various 
modern counsels of despair, proclaim- 
ing the unchangeable irrationality and 
immorality of present-day society, eco- 
nomics, politics and _ international 
relations. 

But Dr. Cannon as a physiologist has 
for a lifetime dealt with living tissues 
and the bodies of human individuals, 
that is with matters not susceptible to 
rigid, quasi-mechanical prediction for 
each case: Modern physiology, like 
modern physics, is often a science of 
probabilities and _ statistical pattern 
without thereby ceasing to become an 
ever more powerful aid in the struggle 
against human suffering. Of course, the 
methods of no single discipline 6f 
science can be simply transplanted to 
another field, but Dr. Cannon believes 
that the degree of scientific insight and 
healing power achieved today in medi- 
cine may be in time paralleled by the 
social sciences for the body politic. 

This wider issue of the true nature 
and effectiveness of the scientific method 
has important implications for liberal 
religion. It is the business of ministers 
of religion, as well as of laymen, to 
bring the moral demands and prophetic 
insights of religion to bear upon the 
complex facts of mankind’s suffering 
and dangerous present. But in order to 
accomplish this task we must be able 
to find out just what the true facts are. 
We must all of us become more skilled 
in the methods of fact-finding investiga- 
tion. In this sense every pioneering 
advance in the natural or social sciences, 
as well as every human record of a great 
investigator, throws down a challenge to 
all of us who care for a living liberal 
religion as a major force in the recon- 
struction of a peaceful world. How 
much more could any Christian denomi- 
nation do today in its pews, its pulpits, 
its divinity schools in training its mem-.- 
bers and leaders in the technique of 
weighing and understanding the politi- 
cal and economic facts that govern our 
policy decisions between poverty and 
security and understanding. peace and 
war? 
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There is a corresponding challenge to 
the scientist. Inescapably, he is re- 
sponsible as a citizen and human being 


for the society that his discoveries help 


transform. Throughout a lifetime, Dr. 
Cannon has risen to this test. As 
national. chairman of the Medical 
Bureau to Aid Spanish Democracy, as 
supporter of the American Bureau for 
Medical Aid to China, as President of 
the American-Soviet Medical Society— 
“charged with being a Bolshevik, a 
supporter of Communism, an enemy of 
the Roman Catholic Church, and in 
general a Red,” as he wryly reminds 
his readers—Dr. Cannon has written a 
record of civic service to his country 
and mankind which will long be remem- 
bered. 

Through his book, the great investi- 
gator remains humbly conscious of 
being part of a greater pattern. With 
Louis Pasteur he defines democracy as 
“the form of government in which 
everyone is free to do his best for the 
public welfare.” With Ralph Barton 
Perry he insists that “like all living 
things it must grow, it must be kept 
alive, and it must be guarded.” With 
the late Professor W. T. Sedgwick he 
advises young scientists first to estab- 
lish themselves in their professional 
careers “‘and thereafter to spend weekly 
ascertain amount of time in attention to 
public affairs,” and for his own part he 
adds the injunction to all scientists, 
whenever the existence of democracy 
itself is threatened, “if necessary, to go 
forth . . . to battle for its security.” 

The concluding words of the chapter 
“On Being a Citizen” perhaps give an 
inkling of the modesty of this leader in 
research and holder of six honorary 
doctorates: “I am grateful that for- 
tunate conditions gave me opportunities 
to test democratic methods by opposing 
the efforts of anti-vivisectionists at 
destroying freedom of medical investi- 
gation; to attempt aiding republican 
forces in Spain and in China as they 
struggled against oppressors; and to 
promote deeper sympathy and under- 
standing between the Americans and 
Russians as they look forward to a 
better world.” 


Religion and Psychology 


Psychology of Religion. By Pau E. 
Jounson. New York: Abingdon-Cokes- 
bury Press. $2.00. 


There are certain difficulties that con- 
front any person seeking to write a 
book on the psychology of religion. To 
be scientific, a psychology of religion 
must be objective, but a man who is 
basically of what we call the “religious” 
spirit and frame of mind can hardly be 
expected to be objective in regard to 


Bf, 


“The Christian Register’’ has 
received Rev. Alfred R. Hussey’s 
request to be relieved of his 
duties as Book Editor, duties 
which he has performed for most 
of the last twenty-five years. He 


will continue to review books and 
serve on the editorial board. He 
plans to do creative writing. His 
services have been greatly appre- 
ciated these many years. 


such a subject as his religion. Religion 
is vital only in so far as it is subjective. 
It deals with elements that are of sub- 
jective reality to the individual con- 
cerned. How to be objective about these 
same elements, that is, how to put one- 
self outside oneself, and observe the 
phenomenon of religion, is definitely a 
problem. In spite of this inherent diffi- 
culty, Professor Johnson has written a 
valuable book. 

By defining religion as personal co- 
operation with a Creator of Values, Pro- 
fessor Johnson places himself unequiv- 
ocally in the theist camp. If we have 
any objection to his effort, it exists in 
his extension of .his own area of re- 
ligious subjectivity into the realm of 
general objective truth, in his equating 
this with scientific truth, as well as his 
correlation of objective stimuli of a 
purely secular type with stimuli obvi- 
ously of a subjective nature. He accepts 
the objective reality of the source of 
religious stimuli (the Creator of Values) 
without sufficient examination of them, 
considering the religious “response” as 
evidence of an objectively real source of 
stimulus. He defines a religious stimu- 
lus as “any event which initiates a re- 
ligious response, as toward a Creator of 
Values.” (p. 35). He states on the same 
page: “To begin with, we should admit 
the place of sensory perceptions in much 
of our religious experience.” Presuma- 
bly he means objectively affective 
stimuli, such as a sunset, a storm al sea 
and the like; but this requires a kind of 
conditioning that Professor Johnson 
does not describe as fully as we might 
wish. 

That religious idealism represents a 
projection of the highest human ideals, 
often in the form of a Creator of Values, 

r “Wholly Other,” Professor Johnson 
makes a point of indicating. This is a 
valid point often unrecognized in vari- 
ous purely philosophic studies of the 
subject.. Professor Johnson points out 
also a fundamentally sound psychologi- 
cal fact, too often neglected in liberal 
circles, that the most intense feelings 


appear in the most vital experiences, 
and that without dynamic emotional 
motivation religion is of doubtful value 
except as a relic in a museum. Various 
aspects of life are united in total re- 
sponses of the personality as a whole; 
and this is also true of the religious 
response. 
Epwin C. Broome, Jr. 


A Great Story 


All Brave Sailors: The Story of the S.S. 
Booker T. Washington. By Joun 
BeecHer. New York: L. B. Fischer 
Pub. Corp. $2.50. 


A pennant universal, 
Subtly waving all time, 
O’er all brave sailors 
All seas, all ships. 


John Beecher has chosen this banner 
from Walt Whitman as the ensign of 
the “Booker T. Washington.” He chose 
well. All Brave Sailors is an inspiring 
account of one of the finest achieve- 
ments of our time. 

When Captain Hugh Mulzac accepted 
the job of master of the Liberty ship 
“Booker T. Washington,” he made it 
clear that he would not command a Jim 
Crow ship. All Brave Sailors is not 
just the story of the job done by Cap- 
tain Mulzac and the officers and men of 
the ship. It is a collection of stories of the 
men who made the “Booker T. Washing- 
ton” a beacon for democratic people 
all over the world. These men, Negro 
and white, native and foreign born, who 
sailed the first United States ship to be 
commanded by a Negro captain, were 
not hand-picked. They came from many 
different countries and many different 
backgrounds. The way they lived and 
worked together is not just a moving 
and beautiful story; it is a living answer 
to the merchants of hatred, division and 
defeat. 

Those who say that this sort of thing 
cannot be done without a long period 
of education or without generations of 
adjustment, those who say that the con- 
flict of different races and cultures is 
part of “human nature,” should read 
this book and learn. The “Booker T. 
Washington” has proved once and for 
all that such people are captives in the 
little runways of their own narrow 
minds. 

Mr. Beecher has set the answer before 
the world in clear direct words: men 
of different races and creeds, different 
national origins and social backgrounds 
have lived together and worked to- 
gether, to write one of the finest records. 
in democracy that has come out of the 
war. Here in one slim, dynamite-packed 
volume is the living proof that democ- 
racy is not just a dream. 


ELLEN Hiwes: 


: A tale of independence 


The Piasts of Poland. By ANTONI 
- Gronowicz. New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. $2.50. 


This small volume is not quite narra- 
tive, not quite history, not quite descrip- 
tion; but an interesting combination of 
all three to make a simple, direct ex- 
position of the country of Poland. The 
Piasts of whom the story is told are 
symbolic of all the good, solid Polish 
people, for ‘even the name, Piast, is as 
common in Poland as Smith or Jones 
in the United States. 

The author is a writer of some dis- 
tinction, living now in the United 
States. In The Piasts of Poland he has 
presented the story of his country’s long 
struggle to retain its independence. 


RACHEL STONEHAM 


Philippine Story 


Jungle Boy. By Lyste Carvetu. Illus- 
trated by ANNE VaucHAN. New York: 
Longmans, Green & Co., Inc. $2.00. 


The appealing story of young Angkot, 
a mountain boy who belonged to a 
primitive tribe in the Philippines. Told 
in the style of folk legend and well 
illustrated, this swift-moving narrative 
is filled with warmth and beauty. Boys 
and girls from eight to twelve will fall 
under the spell of Angkot so quickly 
that they will share with him his ex- 
citing experiences with Ogsa, the great 
white deer god who lives in the jungle 
and will feel that for a little while they 
have lived in a new world of fantasy. 


Frances W. Woop 


Men of Stalingrad 


Days and Nights. By KownsTANTINE 
Stmonoy. New York: Simon & Shuster. 
$2.75. 


Here is that rare bird, a novel that 
really measures up to what its pub- 
lishers have to say in its favor. It is 
unquestionably one of the few great 
books which, so far, have come out of 
World War II. The story pictures the 
final seventy days of the siege of 
Stalingrad. Vividly and in language 
deceptively simple, its author tells what 
happened within a few ruined blocks in 
a suburb of the city. He confines him- 
self to a description of the everyday 
experiences of a small group of Russian 
soldiers and their officers, what they 
say and do under the strain of con- 
. tinual attack. They are ordinary men, 
recruited from varied walks of life. 
One of them is a traitor. Many die. 
The rest, by uncomplaining devotion to 
duty, without making any claims to 
distinction, prove themselves no mean 
heroes. 


This novel is notable for several 
reasons. It is a tale well told. It reveals 
the awful horrors of the tragedy of war. 
With telling force, it makes plain the 
splendor of the epic of Stalingrad. 
Above all, it brings out the varied traits 
that constitute the Russian character, 
something Americans need to under- 
stand nowadays, when it is so necessary 
that the peoples of the U.S.A. and the 
U.S.S.R. should know and trust one 
another. A moving love story renders 
the more effectual this noble drama of 
heroism, chivalry, patriotism and self 
sacrifice, played to its final curtain in 
the unceasing presence of peril and 
death. By all means, read it. 
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Government Comes of Age 


Road to Reaction. By HERMAN FINER. 
Boston: Little, Brown & Co. An Atlantic 
Monthly Press Book. $2.00. 


Dr. Finer, a visiting professor of 
political science at Harvard University, 
was for thirteen years a lecturer in 
public administration at the London 
School of Economics. He has served as 
a consultant to textile and chemical 
firms and to the British and United 
States governments. 

His first sentence reads, ‘Friedrich 
A. Hayek’s The Road to Serfdom con- 
stitutes the most sinister offensive 
against democracy to emerge from a 
democratic country for many decades.” 
This is not a detailed review but a 
simple invitation to all readers of Dr. 
Hayek (either in book or Reader’s 
Digest version) to read Road to Re- 
action as a critique of his thesis. Unless 
one considers Dr. Hayek a sacrosanct 
Bible of the National Association of 
Manufacturers, he will do well to study 
Dr. Finer’s commentary with an open 
mind. As one of America’s leading 
corporation executives wrote this re- 
viewer in December “American capital- 
ism seems to have learned absolutely 
nothing out of World War IL.” Dr. 
Finer amplifies this idea in these words: 
“Private enterprise is not innocent; it 
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“I feel, gentlemen, that we ought to 
remind our dear pastor that Theodore 
Parker made parish calls.” 


is guilty and sick. This is known to 
Hayek and the busy disseminators of 
his views. He is not illuminating the © 
qualities of enterprise, but darkening 
and hiding its mortal deficiencies. 

“There are at least six maladies from 
which private enterprise suffers. These 
are:—The inequality of property owner- 
ship; the control of industry by large 
corporations; monopolies of produc- . 
tion and labor; the suppression of in- 
vention; the inefficiencies of the market; 
mass unemployment; and despoilation 
of other economic enterprisers.” His 
pages on these “maladies” are alone 
worth the price of the book. 

Dr. Finer’s analysis of private enter- 
prise in America is lucid, exciting and 
highly provocative of serious thinkin 
by all who choose to think about the 
day after tomorrow. 

Dr. Finer concludes, “Free govern- 
ment has truly come of age, and offers, 
to the millions upon millions whose 
minds and characters have never yet 
been given the opportunity to con- 
tribute to the common good, a broad 
avenue of advancement. Men have the 
right to comprehend and employ their 
confidence, and to make of their in- 
creasing abundance and power a yet 
more sensitive justice and more abun- 
dant freedom.” 


S. Hu F: 


Global Unity 


One World in the Making. By Ratpu 
BarTon Perry. New York: Current 
Books, Inc. $3.00. 


A dull book on a vital subject. Dr. 
Perry writes with scholarship and con- 
viction. There can be no question of 
the timeliness of his theme. What he 
has to say on the most important sub- 
ject in the world today is definitely 
worth while. But he says it in a man- 
ner so wooden, employing a style so 
academic and lifeless, that in the mind 
of the average reader it is not likely to 
awaken a response. Few converts will 
be made. Yet the author’s aim is both 
interesting and significant. 

He believes that the United Nations 
Organization and ultimate world gov- 
ernment has good promise of success, 
chiefly because the prevailing trends in 
morality, economics, politics, education, 
culture, even religion, face in that direc- 
tion. They are all working toward the 
attainment of the one goal. Thus, this 
work contains much valuable material. 
Its several chapters are constructive, 
breathing a spirit of healthy optimism. 
Of the clarity of the author’s vision, 
there can be no doubt. But, like Dr. 
Perry’s Puritanism and Democracy, One 
World in the Making is hard going. At 
least, we found it so. A. R. H. 
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by EDWARD W. OHRENSTEIN 


Neo - Calvinist Dragon 


In current Unitarian utterance one 
notes an unabating zeal for slaying a 
dragon called “neo-Calvinism,” a crea- 
ture that is supposed to be spreading 
thoughts belittling human dignity and 
numbering among his followers (if a 
dragon may be said to have followers) 
“diffusers of doubt and despair.” The 
editor of our monthly journal used 
strong language, recently, in labeling 
neo-Calvinists “Spiritual Saboteurs.” 


Now if this accusation be true, then 
a life term in prison is none too severe 
for such subverters of the human spirit. 
But if we ‘liberals are putting words 
into the neo-Calvinist mouth that do 
not belong there, we owe some of our 
Christian brethren an apology. The 
accusing phrases are very much alike. 
They attribute to so-called neo-Calvin- 
ism the teaching of “the worthlessness 
of man and the futility of the human 
venture.” Perhaps a liberal, who sees 
in part what a neo-Calvinist is trying 
to say, can clarify the matter. 


This is not a new source of friction 
in religious thought. Ever recurring is 
the question: What are man’s possibili- 
ties in the universe? And concerning 
the deepest questions of life men are 
prone to contend earnestly. The his. 
tory of Christianity is studded with re- 
tiodic controversy in which sons of 
Pelagius exalt man’s capacity for in- 
itiating his salvation, and sons of 
Augustine deprecate it. The precise 
wording of this issue is, indeed, one 
of the most vexing problems. As is 
usually the case when an issue difficult 
of comprehension such as this reaches 
the stage of controversy, proponents 
of either view spurred on by eagerness 
for intellectual victory come to a re- 
ductio ad absurdum. 


Thus John 
wards and certain “neo” writers have 
been driven by the compulsion of lit- 
erary combat to use their most livid 
words, terms like “depravity” and 
“helpless,” which permit the possibility 
of the interpretation that man is a 
mere puppet, with God the puller-of- 
the-strings. 

On the other side, we see in this 
overwhelmingly  secularized modern 
world the tendency for man to make God 
in his own image. God is the puppet, 
and man pulls the strings. Thus, says 
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Calvin, Jonathan Ed- 


the neo-Calvinist, the mere sliver of hu- ° 


man potency inserted by Pelagius has 
opened the door to the naturalistic hu- 
manist’s avowal of human sovereignty. 

These are the extreme forms. A 
partial truth lies concealed in both 
views. Man has a certain freedom. 
And God is Sovereign. But how can 
this be expressed vitally so that the 
sharp insights of Pelagian and Cal- 
vinist are not compromised into an 
amiable mixture of amorphous moral 
mush? 

Justice cannot be done to the neo- 
Calvinist position in a few words, nor 
is it the writer’s purpose to argue that 
point of view. A liberal, however, 
should be able to discern the sense in 
what-he-does-not-believe to the extent 
that in referring to it he avoids carica- 
ture. What is the source of current 
misunderstanding? In contemporary 
religious publications the liberal sees 
titles such as these: “The Human Trag- 
edy as Original Sin,” “Broken Cisterns 
and the Eternal Spring,” “Doom and 
Resurrection,” “God’s Terrible Spring- 
time.” 


There is a tendency to sum them all 
up as sounding a mood of moral and 
spiritual gloom.This is the Unitarian’s 
error. He forms his judgment from the 
affective implications of words in a 
title rather than from the rational sub- 
stance of reasoned, and therefore pos- 
sibly tenable argument. Nowhere, to 
my knowledge, has a neo-Calvinist pro- 
claimed flatly “the worthlessness of 
man and the futility of the human ven- 
ture.”1 Their statements cannot fair- 
ly be summarized by such terms. 


Neo-Calvinists ate accused of sub- 
verting human dignity by denying that 
man can save himself without God’s 
aid. But they also declare that man 
who humbles himself before God is the 
more dignified by that act. Hence 
there is a net gain in dignity, says the 
neo-Calvinist. This is a_ straightfor- 
ward theological issue to which its 
proponents have the right to adduce 
proof. 


Is it possible that certain words are 
freighted with an especial terror for 


1These are the exact words used erroneously, 
in my judgment, in the editorial above men- 
tioned. 


some Unitarians? In the “Prayer of 
General Thanksgiving,” Christians of 
all shades pray: “ we thine un- 
worthy servants do give thee . Bs 
Obviously, the word unworthy is used 
thus religiously to. express humility, 
and not in its strict financial sense of 
being utterly without worth. ~ 


Again, if the neo-Calvinist uses the 
word futile, it is not to describe the 
entire human venture. It is to label 
man’s attempt at self-sufficiency, man’s 
attempt to live without God. Note 
carefully the distinction. The neo- 
Calvinist may, with full rational justi- 
fication, say that human plans and ex- 
ercises are not enough, just as the 
modern liberal may tell the African 
savage that building mounds of stones 
is not enough for his salvation. 


The current revival of Calvinism is 
far from obscurantist. Critics should 
know its leaders before venturing such 
a judgment.? Neo-Calvinists are seek- 
ing a form of expression that will do 
justice both to man’s unique endow- 
ment and to God’s sovereignty. They 
insist that the sovereignty of God be 
not omitted. And since this aspect 
has suffered in lack of emphasis in re- 
cent years, those who sense its import- 
ance state it in vigorous language 
which to liberal ears may sound ex- 
treme. The positive message of “the 
Gospel,” the “good news” of hope and 
of trust, is just as important to the 
neo-Calvinist as is the more critical and 
destructive portion. The latter, how- 
ever, more readily catches the sensitive 
eye. “The Christian doctrine of man 
involves the awareness of man’s sin 
and the tension between what ought to 
be and what is, but it is much more 
than that, it is a Gospel of redemp- 
tion, of the forgiveness of sin, of rec- 
onciliation and atonement.’ 


Neo-Calvinism presented on _ this 
level is not “Spiritual Sabotage.” It 
is subject to criticism, where reason 
indicates, but not to frontal attack. 
For the real enemies of liberal religion 
are the indifferentists, those who say 
no faith really matters, those whose 
goalless existence is indolence, gluttony 
and self-love. Against these, neo-Cal- 
vinists and Unitarians must make com- 
mon cause. It is the task of both neo- 
Pelagians and neo-Calvinists to trans- 
form these lost souls into men, by the 
sheer truth of a new integration of the 
Christian faith. 


2A great Unitarian, the late Dean William 


W. Fenn, in his Essex Hall Lecture for 1924, 
“The Christian Way of Life as Illustrated in 
the History of Religion in New England,” paid 
tribute to “the exalted moral idea of Jonathan 
Edwards,” Calvinist of two generations ago. 
The essay deserves reading today. 


8The associate editor of the Presbyterian 
quarterly, “Theology Today,” July, 1944. 
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by JOHN H. WEBSTER 


| Believe in 
Free Enterprise 


A Unitarian layman sends the “Register” his 
economic credo as an electrical engineer 


I BewievE in Free Enterprise because I believe in free people, 
and the spirit of enterprise is one of the most characteristic and 


precious qualities of free people. 
‘an adventure, an undertaking, and to undertake is to “bind oneself 


Enterprise is synonymous with 


to perform.” Only free men can bind themselves. Man’s ability and 
desire to be enterprising, or to create, is his chief claim of descent from 


the Divine Creator. 


To stifle this desire, as it is stifled under the 


authority of feudal lords, autonomous states, the authoritative church, 
or established privilege, is to deny us the right to live up to this great 


inheritance. 


In the preindustrial days’ people 
were enslaved and exploited because 
it paid the rich, as a group, to enslave. 
They had no capital investments, no 
mass production that could earn a 
profit by selling great quantities of 
goods and services to prosperous peo- 
ple. Living standards of the rich were 
raised by appropriating a large part of 
the limited handicraft production for 
their own use. 


Profit is a real motive 


Men have fought, struggled and died 
to break the barriers to the freedom 
to undertake, to adventure, and to 
profit from the increased wealth cre- 
ated. Only now are we finishing the 
greatest of these struggles. To the 
extent that we have succeeded we have 
prospered; to the extent we have failed 
we stagnate and are suppressed. Many 
believe that privilege and monopoly 
which dominated all civilizations until 
two hundred or three hundred years 
ago are a part of or a product of Free 
Enterprise instead of its mortal en- 
emy. In our fight against restrictive 
privilege and monopoly we must be 
careful to preserve constructive enter- 
prise. 

The rise in mass living standards 
and the higher life expectancy of the 
individual have resulted in the free- 
dom of individuals and organized 
groups to use their inherited creative 


Joun H. Wesster, a graduate of the Uni- 
wersity of Wisconsin, has served with the 
Westinghouse Electric Company since 1894, 
for twenty-five years of which he was general 
works engineer. He is a member of the First 


- Unitarian Church of Pittsburgh, Pa. 


powers to develop new scientific truths, 
new useful products and greatly in- 
creased efficiencies in production. 

Free Enterprise is responsible for 
two priceless factors in modern living. 
One is the release of the incentive to 
be efficient, which has resulted in a 
manifold increase in volume, variety 
and quality of desired goods and serv- 
ices. We need only to contrast the 
human labor used in building the 
Burma Road to that used in the build- 
ing of the Pennsylvania Turnpike. 
Through prosperous periods and de: 
pressions, production per man hour 
has increased about 4 per cent per 
year. Second, under Free Enterprise 
entrepreneurs design their whole prod- 
uct not to lead and develop but to fit 
the preferential needs of family budg- 
ets. Production is determined by 
housewives with some carefully given 
advice from husbands. Production is 


not planned by government bureau- 
crats. Families spend their incomes 
carefully and wholesomely. | Home- 


making is the largest income absorber. 
Public works do appear on family 
budgets but they are kept in their prop- 
er place in the lists of people’s wants. 
Taxes are approved and paid to round 
out our lives, not to make the economy 
work. Governments tend to spend ex- 
travagantly and dangerously: guns 
often are given precedence over butter. 


The free market is threatened 


In planning our postwar economy 
these two social gains must be kept and 
guarded as we guard the Magna Carta 
and the Bill of Rights. If individuals 


save or borrow to manufacture some 


product required by family budgets in 
the hope of gaining a profit, but the 
agents of the state dictate production, 
wages paid, hours worked, equipment 
used and prices charged (which Sir 
Stafford Cripps says the British labor 
government will dictate to the cotton 
textile and other industries not nation- 
alized, see New York Times, August 13, 
1945), both the free market and the 
incentive to be efficient will be serious- 
ly curtailed. These two “must” quali- 
ties of an economy which will provide 
both freedom and mass prosperity un- 
doubtedly inspired the statement that 
appeared at the end of the article “The 
Business Situation” in the Department 
of Commerce publication Current 
Events for September, 1945: Our free 
enterprise gives more social gains than 
any other system. 


Government controls defeat freedom 


But there is no Free Enterprise un- 
less there is owner control of produc- 
tion facilities. | Free Enterprise must 
save itself. Government heads like the 
Hon. Henry A. Wallace and the Hon. 
Clement Attlee, who praise Free En- 
terprise and who assume responsibility 
for making it work, find it necessary to 
resort to regulations which of neces- 
sity curb the incentive to efficiency and 
the free-market determination of pro- 
duction. 

I believe it is possible to develop a 
plan of operation that will retain these 
two precious qualities of Free Enter- 
prise and at the same time kill the priv- 
ileged restrictions to full utilization of 
facilities including available willing 
labor. I believe that to resort to con- 
trols backed by the authority of po- 
litical power would be an unconditional 
surrender by the forces fighting for 
freedom and prosperity. I base my be- 
lief and hope on the law of the power- 
driven machine—it no longer pays the 
rich, as a group, to exploit or enslave 
the masses. The product of our mod- 
ern mass-production industry can be 
sold only to a prosperous people and 
the people’s prosperity must be earned 
by their participation in the operation 
of modern industry. The owner- 
group motive to build mass prosperity 
must, through co-ordinated action, be 
made to prevail over the unit motive to 
profit through the establishment of 
privileged restrictions. In somewhat 
modified ways the motion picture and 
the baseball industries have demon- 
strated that this can be profitably and 
cheaply done. Read The Hays Office 
by Mr. Raymond Moley. 

An aroused public opinion is de- 
manding full job opportunities and full 
and efficient use of all resources in 
producing goods and services required 
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by the budgets of nearly forty million 
families. It is up to the owner-man- 
ager group to set terms that will meet 
this just public demand and that will 
simultaneously give owners and work- 
ers the maximum prosperity and incen- 
tives to develop and produce. As all 
jobs depend on business decisions and 
create business responsibilities, the 
terms regarding use of facilities must be 
made lby owners and managers but these 
terms must be openly discussed and 
approved by workers, public officials 
and the public. 

Through the development of public 
opinion we must sell the idea of the 
unity of business and industry. Own- 
ers, managers, workers, or specific in- 
dustries such as steel or automobiles, 
cannot realize the maximum rewards 
unless they harmonize their behavior 
with the co-ordinated needs of all. Un- 
balanced growth is diseased growth in 
the economic body just as it is in the 
human body. 


Officials are servants, 

not masters of the people 

Free men can organize to do these 
things with no sacrifice of essential 
liberties. Some things can be dele- 
gated to the state, but great care must 
be taken to be sure that the state agents 
are acting as the servants, not the mas- 
ters, of the sovereign people. In a free 
country, officials can help to carry out 
plans made by the people, but the peo- 
ple must not be compelled to carry out 
plans made by the officials. Officials 
may advise and even lead but they 
must not dictate. 

Business policies and practices that 
will yield the maximum profit will also 
yield the maximum mass prosperity and 
security. Business, to be efficient and 
highly productive, must be managed 
under the profit incentive. | Business 
under Free Enterprise is a. profit-and- 
loss system. The over-all  self-disci- 
pline must not protect any inefficien- 
cies by placing floors under prices. 
Modern business enterprise can be free 
only as it realizes that profit to all busi- 
ness is a product of service, not of mo- 
nopoly. 
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THE CHURCH OF THE LARGER FELLOWSHIP 


Human Nature and Atomic Energy 


Ir has taken five months of discussions 
about the atomic bomb to bring us 
around to a fundamental truth. Per- 
haps it is more accurate to say two 
truths. One is that the material that is 
combined in a weapon of vast destruc- 
tive power is “neutral and impersonal.” 
The other truth is that what is done with 
this instrument of atomic energy is 
entirely in the hands of human beings. 

The control of human nature, it is 
rightly said, is the real problem. And 
this, of course, brings us straight to 
religion. ‘As I am always insisting, the 
person is in and of everything in the 
world. There is no institution, system, 
order, society but human personalities 
compose each and every one of them; 
without these persons the social organ- 


izations and movements would not 
exist. In fact, the person is the organ- 
ization. 


It is impressive for me to read what 
I deeply believe concerning our wider 
community. “No matter how radically 
we change our institutions for the 
better, no matter how sound our eco- 
nomic and political patterns, so long as 
human persons remain unreformed, the 
danger exists that the institutions will 
be abused and the results be evil.” 
These are the words of Professor 
Raphael Demos, who also says: 

“I am not for one moment denying 
the need for improving systems and 
conditions; I am only saying that 
beyond institutions there are the human 
sentiments which must be civilized, too; 
that besides the outer man there is the 
problem of the inner man. No social 
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utopia is soundly conceived which 
ignores the inner man and the perpetual 
conflict between passion and_ reason.” 

I should go on from there and say 
the social utopia is the utopia of the 
individual person; in the individual 
persons multiplied unto all of the people 
in the world is the utopia of which we 
have our visions and dreams. It is very 
real, concrete and sound, the fulfillment 
of the religion of our Fellowship which 


_is chiefly concerned with the making of 
‘a clean heart, a clear mind and a good 


will among all persons who together 
should make one world. 

One of the most untrue sayings we 
have ever heard was that about “moral 
man and immoral society.” That 
simply cannot be. Man is society, and 
if society is immoral, man is immoral. 
The sentiments of social institutions are 
human and personal sentiments; good 
or bad, they can be nothing else. 

We have been told that the explosive 
energies of the human personality are 
far greater than those of the atom, and 
can have more devastating effect if re- 
leased in the wrong way. Ah, and if 
released in the right way! They can 
destroy the destructive bomb, bring 
atomic energy to the beneficent service 
of humanity, and, in the words of John 
Donne, make us each one realize that we 
are “involved in mankind.” 


ALBERT C. DIEFFENBACH 


You are invited to write for information about 
joining the Church of the Larger Fellowship 
and receiving its ministry, to Dr. Dieffenbach, 
25 Beacon Street, Boston 8, Mass. 


FOR OUR YOUNGER READERS 


An Answer from kurope: 


A true story 


Tim was vaguely unhappy. He went 
home from school alone instead of wait- 
ing, as usual, for David who was his 
best friend. He scuffed slowly along 
- through the woods, kicking at the stones 
in ‘his way and occasionally picking one 
up and aiming it at a squirrel. And all 
the time he was getting more mixed up 
in his thinking as he muttered to him- 
_ self, “Dave’s all wrong—I just know 
he’s all wrong! Why did he have to 
‘say that and spoil it all!” 

' Jt had really been a very nice day 
at school. It was Abraham Lincoln’s 
birthday and Mr. Lincoln was one of 
‘Tim’s heroes. The Boy Scouts had worn 
their uniforms and, as flag-bearers, had 
led the processional into the assembly 
hall. There had been been a movie 
‘showing the way Negroes lived in the 
‘South—and then Mr. Stewart, the 
‘principal, had told a wonderful story 
about Mr. Lincoln and the freeing of 
‘the slaves. When they all sang 
“America, the Beautiful” Tim sang 
every word because he was glad that 
America had heroes like George Wash- 
‘ington, Abraham Lincoln and _ the 
others. 

And then it happened! Everyone 
‘was getting on hats and coats to go 
home and Tim saw Dave at the other 
end of the hall. Dave was jeering at 
Joseph Bernstein and saying, “You're 
mot an American. 
... and my father says he wishes they’d 
take: all the Niggers and all the Jews 
away and leave the country for us. 
‘They weren’t here when the Pilgrims 
came.” 

The fight was on! But Tim didn’t 
help Dave out this time. He was re- 
membering a letter from his soldier 
uncle, which said, “If it had not been 
for my buddy, a young Jew from 
Brooklyn, I would have been killed 
last week. He got the bullet instead of 


me...and he kicked me down into the . 


foxhole and took it himself. 
forget that.” 
So Tim went home—a little sorry he 
oe taken Joe Bernstein’s part in the 
cht. 
‘Two weeks later his Dad came home 
_from Europe where he had been with a 
~ Red Cross Medical Unit for two years. 


T’ll never 


Youw’re just a Jew 


After the excitement of the first few 
evenings was over, Tim told him about 
Dave. His Dad said, “Why don’t you 
ask all of the boys’ Dads who have come 
back from the war to come over to your 
Scout den some evening and we'll see 
if we can help Dave to understand that 
differences in race or color aren’t really 
as important as he seems to think they 
ares 

And so it was that one evening the 
“den” had a party for their soldier, 
sailor and marine Dads. There were 


by FRANCES W. WOOD 


weeks. No one had any mail or 
Christmas packages—not even enough 
cigarettes—and for days we had just 
concentrated battle rations. As night 
fell, we posted sentries to guard the 
tanks which we put together in a circle. 
Then we made a small fire, with a tent 
covering so it wouldn’t reflect in the 
night, and sat down rather grimly— 
just killing time until we could move 
on. 

“Suddenly, one of the new officers 
said, ‘We’re all thinking the same things 
—Christmas Eve, home, the kids, the 
carols! Let’s talk about it and see if 
it won’t help.’ Then he opened up his 
knapsack and said, ‘Bob and I got some 
of our packages before we left the base. 
We'll open them up and each guy can 
have one gift.’ Then the other officer 
said, ‘I’ve been saving up my cigar 
ration for a few weeks. Here’s enough 
for the bunch.’ Our spirits rose and 


One of the men started a carol 


eight men on hand . . . some with 
medals, several with two rows of over- 
seas ribbons. After some hot dogs 
cooked over the open fire, the boys sat 
around on the floor while their Dads 
swapped war stories. 

Soon it was the turn of Tim’s Dad. 
“Well,” he said, “while we have been 
sitting here, I have been thinking about 
another time I sat around a fire when 
it was quite different! 

“It was a year ago Christmas—on 
Christmas Eve—just after a big push. 
There was a queer collection of us 
stranded in the woods just back of the 
new lines. There were a few medics, 
the crewmen of three disabled tanks and 
half a dozen men from an infantry unit. 
Three of the men were colored, two 
were Jewish, and two were Kentucky 
mountaineers. Just before nightfall, 
two officers fresh from new reserves 
joined us to direct the next move in the 
early dawn. 

“Everybody was tired and feeling 
pretty low. We had been up front two 


one of the men started a Christmas carol. 
Then the colored officer said, ‘I’ve got 
my New Testament here in my tunic— 
somebody read the Christmas story.’ 
So while we all sat and smoked and 
looked into the fire, he read the old, old 
story. No one minded when another 
cleared his throat a little, or brushed his 
hand quickly over his eyes. Everyone 
was sympathetic when a young soldier 
brought out his son’s picture to be 
passed around. When finally it was 
time to turn in, the men were like a 
family. They had shared something 
very real. They were not tankmen and 
medical men, Negroes, Jews and Ken- 
tucky mountaineers—they were just 
human beings, each dependent on the 
others. All were facing life together 
with all of its risks and its demands. 
All had shared loneliness and generosity 
and good cheer. That’s what we really 
mean, I think, by this brotherhood 

business we talk about so much.” 
Everyone was quiet a-few minutes, 
thinking of that Christmas night. Some 
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were thinking, too, of the Dads who 
didn’t come back. Quietly “good 
nights” were said as the Dads shook 
hands with each other and the boys 
closed the den for the night. 

As Tim and his Dad walked home 
Tim said, “Dave understands now, I 
think. He was listening hard. I guess 
I won’t say anything about it to him. 
[ll just ask Joe Bernstein up to the 
house some night after school and 
maybe it will be O.K. now.” 

His Dad said, “That’s a good idea, 
Tim, but remember, just once won’t do 
it. You have to really feel friendly 
inside—and practice it over and over 
again.” 


SCHOOL FOR DEMOCRACY 
(Continued from page 80) 


vated anonymity has been penetrated— 
they find he is apt to be responsive to 
pressure, or, if he is not, that he 
can be defeated at the polls. They 
learn about political trickery; they 
see how. fascist-minded politicians try 
to divide and conquer by telling the 
Negroes, for example, that the Jews 
are using them to pass “their bill, 
by telling the Jews that it would surely 
pass if they would “dump” the Ne- 
groes, and by spreading the rumor that 
Archbishop Cushing’s forthright en- 
dorsement of F. E. P. C. was only “Pop- 
ish trickery.” Lessons learned this 
way are not readily forgotten. 

Legislative work gives people some- 
thing to do, not just to talk about. 
Heads of all kinds of organizations 
noticed the growth and revitalization 
of their membership, and were im- 
pressed with the new leadership spring- 
ing up, the development of many in- 
dividuals and the new groups coming 
into existence. One of these, starting 
in a Cambridge church, got the support 
of one representative after another, 
and became the nucleus of an election 
that made racial unity an important 
issue throughout the city. 

The spirit engendered by legislative 
activity does not end when one job is 
done. The Italian who protests against 
Senator Bilbo because of his insulting 
“Dear Dago” comes to understand dis- 
crimination as a political question, and 
co-operates on such measures as the 
anti-poll-tax bill as a means of elim- 
inating men like Senator Bilbo from 
the public scene. The anti-poll tax 
bill itself tends to bring together the 
colored and the poor white; two groups 
who have been separated by years of 
propaganda, 

Even this does not tell the complete 
story. Upon the passage of the F.E.P.C. 
bill, thousands or millions, instead of 
hundreds, begin to learn about inter- 
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racial unity. Mr. Henry C. Turner, 
Chairman of the New York Commis- 
sion, told of a large group of indus- 
trialists who asked for an abstract of 
the law to post for the education of 
their employees. He told, also, of a 
firm that, employing Negroes for the 
first time, thought it would “prevent 
trouble” to forbid them to use the com- 
pany cafeteria. Almost immediately 
the white workers, feeling it was unfair 
to make any worker waste part of his 
valuable lunch hour looking for a place 
to eat, petitioned for them to be al- 
lowed in the cafeteria. 

Legislative activity succeeds in im- 
plementing the Springfield Plan, mak- 
ing it live for the many, transforming 
it from a classroom exercise into a way 
of ‘life. It helps to make the average 
citizen become, at the same time, a stu- 
dent and a teacher of democracy. 
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UNITARIAN SERMONS may be typed for reading 
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WASHINGTON, D. C. — ALL SOULS’ 
CHURCH. 16th and Harvard Streets. 
service 11l- a. m. Church School 
Open daily, 9 a. m. to 5 p. m. Rey. A. Powell 
Davies, Minister. Laurence C. Staples, Executive 
Secretary. Visit this active center of Unitarianism 
in the nation’s capital. 


BOSTON, MASS.—ARLINGTON STREET 
CHURCH, corner Arlington and Boylston Sts., 
Boston. Rev. Dana McLean Greeley, minister. 
Rev. Samuel A. Eliot, D. D., minister emeritus. 
Sunday Services: Church School, 10 a. m., Adult 
Bible Class, 10 a. m., Church Service, 11 a. m., 
Gannett Club (young people), 6 p. m., Chapel Ser- 
vice, 8 p. m. Sunday, February 3, special evening 
Church Service at 8; Dr. John Haynes Holmes, 
preacher. Sunday, February 24, 11 a. m., Rev. 
Laurance I. Neale, of New York, will preach in 
exchange with Mr. Greeley. 


KING’S CHAPEL. Rev. Palfrey Perkins, D. 
D., Minister. Raymond C. Robinson, Mus. D., 
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11 A. M. Week Days, 12 M: Monday, Organ 
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THE UNITARIAN CHURCH OF CHARLES- 
TON, S. C., 4 Archdale St. “A Cathedral of 
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Westwood, D. D., Minister. Sunday service 11:15 
a. m. Open daily, 9. a. m. to 5 p. m. Visit this 
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“The Memorial of Virtue 


is immortal ”’ 


WALTER EUSTACE LANE 


Rev. Walter Eustace Lane, 79, died 
at his home in Spencer, Massachusetts 
on December 31, 1945, after a long ill- 
ness. He was a graduate of Meadville 
Theological School and was ordained 
at Atnoi, Massachusetts, in 1892. His 
last parish was at Carlisle, Massachu- 
setts. 

Although he retired from the ministry 
many years ago, his life was always 


_ devoted to the service of others, and he 
- was deeply interested ,in the Unitarian 


cause. 
NANCY STILES— 


It is with sincere regret that we record 
the untimely tragic death of Nancy Stiles 
of Keene, New Hampshire. Nancy was 
drowned January 19 when the car in 
which she was riding skidded off a 
bridge into the river at Dover, N. H. 

Nancy was an active member of the 
American Unitarian Youth Council. As 
a member of the New England Regional 
A.U.Y. Committee she helped organize 
the Regional Conference and Federa- 
tion meetings. Her work on the Stu- 
dent Committee was instrumental in 
establishing college student conferences 
at Durham where she was a student at 
the University of New Hampshire. 
Nancy’s interest in junior high young 
people was recognized in her recent 
appointment to the Junior High Com- 
mittee of the A. U. Y. On her college 
campus Nancy was a leader in the 
Student Christian Movement, the College 
Choir, and Students’ Sports Committee. 

All who have experienced the pleasant 
‘buoyancy of Nancy’s life will know how 
great is our loss. Only a few weeks ago 
Nancy was among many of us, a co- 
chairman of the Midwinter A.U.Y. Con- 
ference at the University of New Hamp- 
shire. While we cannot fill the void of 
her life, may each of us find in the 
inspiration of her life the courage to 
live as Nancy did and give of ourselves 
freely and gladly that others may live 
more abundantly and happily. : 


G. Ricuarp Kuc# 


PULPIT AND CHOIR 


McCARTHY & SIMON: 
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LAYMEN’S LEAGUE BULLETIN 


9000 Signatures for 
Peace Day 


The World Order Committee of the 
Laymen’s League climaxed the second 
phase of its campaign for the annual 
observance of Peace Day in the United 
Nations with the presentation of 9,000 
signatures to Acting Secretary of State 
Dean Acheson on December 27, 1945. 


The signatures were attached to a 
petition requesting the Hon. James F. 
Byrnes, Secretary of State, to instruct 
the American delegation to propose the 
establishment of Peace Day at the first 
meeting of the General Assembly of the 
U.N.O. Secretary Acheson assured the 
League representatives that the signa- 
tures themselves would be taken to the 
meeting in London. 


Last November, the World Order 


Committee of the League became the. 


nucleus of a larger nondenominational 
body known as the Committee for Peace 
Day in the United Nations, which has 
been the official sponsor of the petitions, 
although the Unitarian Laymen’s 
League has continued as the financial 
backer of the project. Non-Unitarian 
members of the larger committee in- 
clude Mr. Paul S. Deland, managing 
editor of the Christian Science Monitor; 
Dr. Alexander Brin, editor of the Jew- 
ish Advocate; Mr. Thomas H. Mahony, 
attorney; Mr. Victor Friend, member 
of the Governor’s Council of Massachu- 
setts; Major George Fielding Eliot, 
journalist and commentator; Dr. Rufus 
Jones, chairman of the American 
Friends Service Committee. 


During the months of November and 
December the project was administered 


by Mr. Dwight S. Strong, Executive . 


Director of the Boston Young Men’s 
Christian Union, who was loaned on a 
part-time basis by the directors of the 
Union. 

Upon the advice of the State Depart- 
ment, the Committee is still circulating 
petitions and requesting signatures. It 
is the belief of the Committee that 
favorable action by the U.N.O. will be 
largely dependent upon public senti- 
ment. 


League Launches 
New Projects 
‘The League Council, meeting in 


Boston on January 8, authorized two 
new projects on which the co-operation 


Edited by Frepertck T. McGn, Jr., 
Executive Director of the Unitarian Lay- 
men’s League. 


of the chapters is invited. Detailed in- 
formation will go to chapter officers in 
the near future. 


One project is the compilation of 
Unitarian biographies for a publication 
that will include facts about eminent 
living Unitarians as well as about the 
great figures in Unitarian history. Chap- 
ters will be invited to suggest candi- 
dates from among their members. 


The second project is the collecting 
of photographs of Unitarian churches 
and Unitarian activities for possible use 
in exhibits to be loaned to churches, or 
in lecture programs such as the current 
use of projection slides in color by the 
United Unitarian Appeal. 


Long Beach Forms Chapter 


The laymen of The Unitarian Church 
of Long Beach, California, formed an 
organization on October 28, 1945, 
which was welcomed as an affiliated 
chapter of the League at the council 
meeting of January 8, 1946. 

Officers of the Long Beach Chapter 
are: Mr. C. C. Saner, President; Mr. 
Ed Jessup, Vice-President; Mr. Lyle F. 
Myers, Secretary-Treasurer. Rev. Paul 
Henniges is the minister of the church. 

The new chapter began its life with 
meetings on juvenile delinquency and 
the emergency housing situation. 


United Appeal Graduates 
from League Office 


On January 9, 1946, the United Uni- 
tarian Appeal ceased to be a special 
project of the Unitarian Laymen’s 
League with headquarters in the League 
office, and became established inde- 
pendently. 

Throughout the five years of the 
Appeal, the member organizations have 
shared in the making of policies. For 
the past four years, however, the League 
has had special responsibility in ad- 
ministering these policies, and has given 
the Appeal both office space and the 
part-time services of its Executive Direc- 
tor and its Bookkeeper. 

- Since 1942, when the League entered 
into this arrangement, the Appeal has 
doubled the number of its participating 
agencies and-has almost doubled its 
annual goal. The new development is 
a recognition by both the League and 
the Appeal that the present responsibili- 
ties of the U.U.A. require a full-time 
directorship and an enlarged staff. 

The history of the League shows 
many great Unitarian projects that 
have been initiated, or in some cases 


fostered through their formative years, 
by the League. These include the minis- 
terial institutes, the institutes of re- 
ligious education, extensive missionary 
and publications programs and the 
United Unitarian Appeal. 


League Makes New 
A ppointments 


Mr. Gordon F. Hurder} of Beverly, 
Massachusetts, has been appointed 
Office Secretary of the League. He 
succeeds Mr. Charles Cruickshank, who 
was also the Bookkeeper for both the 
League and the United Unitarian Ap- 
peal, until the separation of the two 
offices. 

Miss Margaret Towne, of Waltham, 
Massachusetts, formerly on the staff of 
the Appeal, has become Secretary to the 
Executive Director of the League. 


Another Unitarian 
Justice Speaks 


The recent elevation of Hon. Harold 
H. Burton to the Supreme Court bench 
while serving as Moderator of the Ameri- 
can Unitarian Association recalls the 
part played by another eminent jurist, 
Chief Justice William Howard Taft, in 
the organization of the Unitarian Lay- 
men’s League. 


To the first convention of the League, 
in 1919, Chief Justice Taft sent this 


message: 


“I believe strongly that the progress 
of the world depends upon the promo- 
tion of the religious spirit. . . . I be- 
lieve that the principles laid down in 
your constitution, and in the five articles 
of James Freeman Clarke, may with 
liberal-minded men be made the basis 
for a real religious faith and one which 
may move men to the highest thoughts 
and to real progress of mankind. For 
that reason I am glad to become a mem- 
ber of the Unitarian Laymen’s League 
and to do anything I can to further the 
movement now so well begun.” 


League Plans Public Meeting 


Anniversary Week next May will in- 
clude three events of particular interest 
to members of the League. 

The Annual Meeting of the League 
will be held at a dinner at the Arlington 
Street Church, Boston, on the evening 
of Tuesday, May 21. Following this 
program will be a public meeting in 
the auditorium of the church under the 
joint sponsorship of the League and 
the Unitarian Fellowship for Social 
Justice. At dinner on Wednesday eve- 
ning will come the first meeting of the 
newly elected Council of the League. 
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Service at Home and Abroad 


Fervor in Canada 


A new manifestation of our faith is found 


in the exciting story of the Unitarian 


Service Committee of Canada 


To understand the tremendous surge 
of active personal participation in the 
specific projects of the Unitarian Serv- 
ice Committee of Canada, a simple 
recitation of the facts is sufficient. It 
shows that no adjectives are likely to 
be too colorful. The power of the five 
Canadian branches is growing with 
amazing speed, sparked with the in- 
defatigable energy of Dr. Lotta Hitsch- 
manova, herself a Czechoslovak refugee 
who has personal knowledge of the 
desperate needs in Europe. It is diff- 
cult to remain calm or academic in the 
face of the most recent reports. 

Just before Christmas one thousand 
dollars’ worth of medical supplies had 
been loaded on shipboard at St. John, 
New Brunswick, to be sent to France. 
They were purchased from the Charles 
F. Frosst & Company, a supply house, 
at a rate so much lower than wholesale 
that the project almost amounted to a 
gift. The purchases were made through 
Mr. John Frosst of the Church of the 
Messiah in Montreal, a member of the 
executive board of the Montreal Service 
Committee branch. 

Since last September the following 
arrangements have been made through 
the efforts of Dr. Hitschmanova. Entr’- 
Aide Francaise has granted the Cana- 
dian Committee branches free ocean 
transportation for all relief goods 
shipped to France. The Canadian 
Pacific Railroads have granted free in- 
land transportation for all relief goods 
over all of Canada. In Ottawa a veteran, 
just returned from overseas service, has 
started in business for himself and 
operates a pickup truck. He has offered 
his services, whenever needed, at no cost 
to the Canadian Committee in his city. 

The Unitarian Service Committee of 
Canada was recognized as a War Charity 
Fund by the Canadian Department of 
National War Services last August. The 
five branches in Ottawa, Toronto, Mon- 
treal, Winnipeg and Vancouver are 
concentrating their relief work on two 
European countries — France and 
Czechoslovakia. The groups in Ottawa, 
Montreal and Toronto are sending all 
their clothing to the Church of Our 
Father (Unitarian) in Ottawa, where 
volunteers sort it, and a_ transport 
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agency will bale it for shipment through 
the harbor at Montreal or St. John. 
The Winnipeg and Vancouver groups 
will prepare the shipments at the First 
Unitarian Church in Vancouver, and 
ship through the port of the latter city. 

Since the beginning of last month, 
the following projects have been under- 
taken. Canadian Women’s Alliances 
have formed groups of volunteer work- 
ers to mend and sew and make all 
repairs necessary on the clothing that 
has been donated. They also make 
layettes, diapers and children’s gar- 
ments. The goal for 1946 is 75,000 
pounds of used clothing from the five 
Canadian Service branches. 


Toy shops 


Unitarian children have been organ- 
ized into workshop groups of volunteers 
to make toys for destitute European 
youngsters. One of the articles, for 
example, is the head and neck of a little 
man with a whopping big, turned-up 
nose, jig-sawed out of plywood from 
a pattern. A rubber ring is attached by 
a string to his bow tie, and the game is 
to toss the ring over the upturned nose 
for a “ringer’—thus providing chil- 
dren whose strength is small, and who 
are confined to hospital beds, with a 
toy that helps them regain co-ordination 
of hand and eye at the same time that 
it helps them pass endless hours. The 
face is comic, and the colors bright and 
cheerful. - Rag dolls make another 
favorite choice. The toys are being 
sent to France and Czechoslovakia. The 
first shipment went to St. Jean de Luz 
at the Céte Basque in southwestern 
France where the Unitarian Service 
Committee operates a children’s home 
under the direction of Miss Ann 
McIntyre. 


Foster parents 


Plans have matured and are now in 
operation for a system of foster parent- 
age. Unitarians pay fifteen dollars a 
month for the maintenance of one child 
in a Unitarian convalescent home in 
France or Czechoslovakia, usually for a 
minimum period of three months. Five 
hundred dollars will be wired shortly to 
Mme Herta Tempi, in charge of the 
Paris office, for the upkeep of the first 


eleven children whose welfare has thus — 
been sponsored by Canadians. The 
project appears to be immensely appeal- 
ing. To make it more so, sponsors will 
receive pictures and personal histories 
of the children they undertake to foster. 
Thus even when their sponsorship is 
over, they can follow the rehabilitation 
and future usefulness of the children 
they helped. . 


Comfort kits 


Canadians are taking part in Dr. 
Ernst Papanek’s project called “Ameri- 
can Youth for European Youth” and 
have already shipped to France one 
hundred toilet kits for youngsters over- 
seas. They plan to include some items 
in every overseas shipment—French and 
English textbooks, pencils, crayons, 
scrapbooks, and other material of the 
sort that children abroad have not had 
for years. Personal notes are included 
in every kit, with a cordial request for 
correspondence. This, like the clothing 
collection, is one of the continuous 


’ projects. 


Share your toys project 


Canadian Unitarian children have 
taken up the “share your toys” cam- 
paign with great enthusiasm. They 
were urged by Dr. Hitschmanova to 
bring “not what you’re ready to throw 
away, not toys you don’t care for your- 
self, but those toys which you like best, 
those which have given you the most 
pleasure’’—-since it was felt that merely 
throwing a thing away gave no spiritual 
satisfaction. The children are asked to 
repaint, repair and redecorate hun- 
dreds of locomotives and playthings of 
all descriptions which will make price- 
less offerings to children who have 
nothing. 

The larger significance 

Obviously, the Canadian branches of 
the Unitarian Service Committee have 
not been idle since the turn of the year 
when their operations really took on 
full-scale proportions. But over and 
above the value of the humanitarian 
work which they are doing, there is a 
wider significance to the work which 
concerns Unitarians everywhere. 

For the first time, Unitarians in 
Canada are working in co-operation 
with many other organizations, such as 
the local Council of Women, the Cana- 
dian National Committee on Refugees, 
the United Nations Society and others. 
Unitarians are getting a firsthand 
demonstration of what an applied 
religion really can be when it rolls up 
its sleeves—because the projects are 
not generalities about the brotherhood 
of man, but are concrete deeds in which 
it is possible to participate. As a result, 
all the Unitarian churches are showing 
an intense interest. = 


Food, not Coffins 


All parts of nation join 
Unitarian campaign 


By the time this story is printed, the 
public throughout the United States and 
Canada will have heard of the cam- 
-paign carried on by the entire Uni- 
tarian denomination to collect canned 
foods in the local churches, ship them 
to the Unitarian Collection Warehouse 
in New York City, and have them de- 
livered personally by overseas staff 
workers of the Unitarian Service Com- 
mittee to needy persons known to the 
European staff. 

Press, wire and nationwide photo 
services, as well as radio, editorial 
columns, church calendars, pamphlets, 
printed sermons and direct-mail letters, 
have informed the public of the drive 
and the reason for it. The Unitarian 
total is well over two hundred tons. 

Latest reports from the Warehouse 
were that the packing rooms are 
jammed to the rafters with canned food; 
workers are hammering wooden crates 
for the overseas voyage. Still more 
food is arriving daily, with the large 
bulk shipments being sent to a near-by 
warehouse. Unitarians are saying, 
“We'll keep sending food until the need 
is over.” 

A Service Committee expediter, Miss 
Cornelia Tillotson, has been buying 
food at wholesale—and sometimes less 


Sorting and packing is a continuous task 
that keeps a score of peovle very busy at 
the warehouse. 


than wholesale—rates with checks that 
generous donors have sent instead of, 
or in addition to, actual cans of food. 
She has made a trip to Washington, 
D. C., in order to get quick action on 
the necessary export licenses to ensure 
the speedy shipment of the vital ma- 
terials to Europe. 

Thus the food drive which started 
officially on December 9 had in four 
weeks reached the proportions of a 
national campaign, with many non- 
Unitarians joining in support. Several 
newspapers, hospitals, women’s clubs 
and other groups also joined the move- 
ment. 

This is one of the strongest Unitarian 
movements in a long time, millions of 
people have heard favorably of Uni- 
tarianism through this drive. How did 
it all start? 

A lot of people had the 

same idea 

In early October, the First Unitarian 
Church of St. Louis, Missouri, drama- 
tized the need for food in Europe to 
their representatives in Washington, 
D. C., by means of a Cans-to-Congress 
campaign. This was widely publicized 
locally and also mentioned in the na- 
tional news releases. Register readers 
will remember the picture of a St. Louis 
group doing this work (The Christian 
Register, November, 1945, p. 419). 

In November All Souls’ Church in 
Washington, D. C., took up the cudgels 
to get the UNRRA appropriation 
passed. That worked into a private 
food campaign, carefully planned and 
organized. Authorities in the Capitol 
were canvassed for information, em- 
bassies of the destitute countries were 
questioned, facts were assembled, and 
an efficient committee was formed, 
headed by Mrs. Harold H. Burton as 
honorary chairman. When the ma- 
chinery was set up, Rev. A. Powell 
Davies preached a powerful sermon en- 
titled “What Can Anyone Do?” which 
has since been quoted widely by com- 
mentators, newspaper columnists and 
government officials, among them the 
Hon. Herbert H. Lehman. Director 
General of UNRRA. Mr. Davies an- 
nounced a goal of two tons for All 
Souls’ Church, and admitted at the out- 
set that the amount was large. To date 
the church has shipped sixteen tons— 
eight times the original goal. That is 
what happens when the great backwater 


This Italian girl is thirteen years old. For 
such as her, our food campaign continues. 


of American good will is tapped and a 
program is offered where direct per- 
sonal action is possible. Within a few 
days, every third call over the church 
telephone was concerned with the food 
campaign, and people from all denomi- 
nations asked if they could join the 
Unitarian drive. 

By chance, the First Unitarian Church 
of Baltimore, Maryland, under the 
leadership of Dr. W. Waldemar W. 
Argow, began its appeal on the same 
day that All.Souls’ did. About a 
thousand letters were sent to business 
and social leaders. The head of a can- 
ning company was the chairman of the 
campaign. On the parish house was 
placed a large sign saying: 


Save Europe’s mothers and babies 
Death will not wait 
Bring canned food to side door 
Death will not wait 


Dr. Argow preached three successive 
sermons on the bitter necessity for food 
in Europe; many of the women of his 


parish went to work making layettes; 


almost before the committee could begin 
sorting the donations, a ton of food was 
in the collection depot. Recordings of 
the sermons were played to interested 
groups, and the campaign had strong 
support from the start. 

About this time, the First Unitarian 
Church of Worcester, Massachusetts, 
was running its private food campaign 
and receiving enthusiastic backing. 
Perhaps other Unitarian churches 
already had the idea; certainly many 
Unitarians were painfully conscious of 
the terrible conditions overseas. But 
leadership was needed to bring the 
whole denomination into action. That 
leadership was forthcoming from Dr. 
Frederick May Eliot in a letter to all 
Unitarian ministers that was sent out 
on the fifth of December and read from 
all pulpits on the ninth. 

Copies of that letter, which quoted a 
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‘moving firsthand account of conditions 
‘in Europe by Dr. Charles R. Joy, Execu- 
tive Director of the Unitarian Service 
Committee, were sent to newspapers 
and placed in the hands of wire services 
the day before. The American press 
was very generous in its support of the 
Unitarian effort, and the news was 
spread everywhere. “We must, and 
will, respond,” Dr. Eliot had said. No 
truer prophecy was ever spoken. 

Arrangements were made for the Uni- 
tarian Service Committee to take care 
of the collection and distribution of the 
food. For a long time the Unitarian 
Collection Warehouse at 31 East 35th 
Street, New York City, had been proc- 
essing clothing for overseas shipments. 
Staff workers of the Committee were 
already in the field in Paris, Marseille, 
Lisbon, Nijmegen, Geneva and other 
European centers. They knew many of 
the neediest cases. Because of the un- 
failing reputation of the Committee for 
distributing goods on the basis of 
human need only, without regard for 
creed, nationality or race, people all 
over America joined their strength to 
that of the Unitarians. 

One hundred tons by New Year’s was 
the goal. It was passed within two and 
one-half weeks when only thirty churches 
had made their reports. In the first 
three weeks, Unitarians and their friends 
had contributed 4.4 pounds per church 
member, and the total was still climbing. 
Many requests were made for the collec- 
tion to become a continuous one, like 
the clothing collection; and no day 
passed without a telephone call to head- 
quarters from a non-Unitarian who 
wanted to help. 


The trucks roll in 


By this time Unitarians have heard 
some of the amazing stories: of the 
Lynn, Massachusetts, church, which 
pledged $1,200 on the first Sunday after 
Rev. Edward B. Wilcox, a returned 
veteran, had announced that he would 
donate his Massachusetts veteran’s check 
for $100. if ten others would pledge a 
like amount. As this is written the Lynn 
total is $1,622—in a parish of about 
150 members. The Boston Globe com- 
mented editorially on this phenomenon 
under the title, “Applied Religion.” 

The New Bedford-Fairhaven churches 
of Massachusetts ran a whirlwind nine- 
day food campaign to collect a freight- 
car full. The drive was conducted by a 
well-known Episcopalian who consented 
to act as chairman. On the ninth day 
they waved good-by to an interstate 
truck carrying 21,000 pounds of food 
and clothing direct to the Unitarian 
Collection Warehouse. 

The Summit, New Jersey, church col- 
lected two thousand dollars in the first 
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UNITED UNITARIAN APPEAL 


HONOR ROLL 


Since the last report in the January 
Register, the following churches reached 
or exceeded their quotas, up to Janu- 
ary 15: 

Blaine, Wash. 

Charlottesville, Va. 

Geneva, Il. 

Lynchburg, Va. 

Sterling, Mass. 

The following Alliance branches have 
also reached or exceeded their quotas 
since the last report: 

Arlington, Mass. (Evening) 

Ashby, Mass. 

Atlanta, Ga. 

Barnstable, Mass. 

Brookfield, Mass. 

Canton, Mass. 

Charlestown, N. H. 

Cincinnati, Ohio, First 

Cincinnati, Ohio, St. John’s 

Des Moines, Iowa 


East Boston, Mass. 

Eastport, Me. 

Flushing, N. Y. 

Gardner, Mass. - 
Jamaica Plain, Mass. 
Leominster, Mass. 

Lincoln, Mass. 

Littleton, N. H. 
Lynchburg, Va. : 
Melrose, Mass. 

Minneapolis, Minn. (Evening) 
Montpelier, Vt. 

Northfield, Mass. 

Ridgewood, N. J. 

Riverton, Man. 

Rockford, Il. 

Sacramento, Calif. 

San Fernando, Calif. 

Sanford, Maine (Evening) 
Taunton, Mass. 

Topeka, Kan. 

Underwood, Minn. 


few days; the Germantown, Pennsyl- 
vania group, announced twenty-six hun- 
dred dollars shortly after the drive 
started. 

With a profound sigh, the chronicler 
of this food drive must admit to a cer- 
tain heartache. Unless this whole issue 
of the Register were given over to the 
food campaign, it would be impossible 
to give all the credit where it is due. 
Even at the present writing, not all the 
reports are in, and more arrive in every 
mail. - 

However, here is the situation on a 
typical day at the Collection Warehouse: 

It is the morning of January 8. A 
huge truck arrives at the Warehouse 
from Richmond, Virginia, with 2,500 
pounds of food. Six men begin unload- 
ing. They pile the cartons up wherever 
there is room—on the sidewalks, in the 
street, up against the walls. Just as 
they are about half through, a truck 
comes up from Syracuse, New York. 
It is high noon before all these cartons 
are stored in the Warehouse, ready to 
be crated for shipment overseas. 

After lunch, a truck arrives from 
Memphis, Tennessee, then one from 
Petersham, Massachusetts, another from 
Jamestown, New York, and before the 
day is done, two more come in from 
two different churches in Providence, 
Rhode Island. Seven on that one day! 

All the cans must be sorted and 
crated, and ten workers cannot keep up 
with the steady stream. By January 12, 
fifty-four huge crates, each averaging 
about two hundred pounds, had been 
sorted and packed and sent to the ware- 
house of the Municipal Haulage Com- 
pany where they were ready for the 


stencils and then space on a ship. In 
the next week much of this was due on 
shipboard bound for Czechoslovakia; 
and a shipment for Holland had been 
licensed for several days later. 

Direct, personal and immediate action 
had been called for; and that sort of 
action the Unitarians were getting. To 
those who query, “Is the food being 
shipped? Is it getting there?” the 
answer is, “Human effort cannot get it 
there sooner! No evasion or procras- 
tination has been allowed. Every pos- 
sible corner has been cut. We have 
arranged to have a professional photog- 
rapher take pictures of the first dis- 
tributions in Europe as soon as they are 
made.” 

A tremendous number of priceless 
anecdotes have come to light as the 
campaign progressed—little incidents 
that show of what stuff American hearts 
are made. The first big surprise was 
the telegram from Rutland, Vermont, 
where a group of nonsectarian news- 
paper workers asked to be allowed to 
participate. In Flushing, New York, a 
family has been putting aside ten cents 
per person per meal and buying canned 
food for the Unitarian campaign at the 
end of the week. Two little boys made 
some money shoveling snow and do- 
nated a dollar apiece from their earn- 
ings. 

Such stories have come in endlessly, 
and could undoubtedly be duplicated in 
all parts of the country. 

In the March “Register” we shall an- 
nounce. the contributions of food and 
money by all Unitarian churches that 
report by February 10 to the news editor, 
Mr. Edward Darling. Tue Epiror. 


WALDENSIAN CHURCH OF ITALY 
JOINS THE WORLD COUNCIL 


The Waldensian Church of Italy, re- 
arded as the oldest of the Protestant 
churches in existence, has recently 
joined the World Council of Churches. 
There are now ninety-two denomina- 
tions from thirty-two countries in the 
council. 

The Moderator of the Waldensian 
Church, Rev. Virgillo Sommani, of 
Rome, tells how his churches have al- 
ready been experiencing a wider fel- 
lowship with other churches: “Where 
our churches were not destroyed they 
were placed at the service of Anglicans, 
Methodists, Baptists, and others from 
the United States, England, France, 
etc.” R.N.S 


WORLD COUNCIL ASKS AID 

FOR GERMAN RELIEF 

The Department of Reconstruction 
and Inter-Church Aid of the World 
Council of Churches has appealed to 
the Allied occupation authorities to aid 
shurch-sponsored relief projects in 
cermany by providing trucks and gaso- 
line for transportation of supplies. The 
appeal was made at a meeting attended 
xy church representatives from the 
United States, Great Britain and lead- 
ng European countries. The meeting 
stressed the fact that the success of 
elief work organized by the Evangeli- 
al Church of Germany was dependent 
on the co-operation of the military gov- 
-rnment. R.N.S. 


PROPOSED YUGOSLAV CONSTITUTION 

SEPARATES CHURCH AND STATE 

The new constitution proposed for 
Yugoslavia would separate Church and 
state completely, abolish church-con- 
rolled schools and make civil marriages 
compulsory, according to the text pub- 
ished in the newspapers of the coun- 
ry. The charter guarantees freedom 
f conscience and religion to all citi- 
ens, and assures full rights to all re- 
igious groups in administering their 
ffairs. Also full equality is guaranteed 
o all citizens regardless of race, na- 
ionality or religion. This is strength- 
ned by the statement that acts “based 
m national. racial or religious differ- 
nces,” which tend to promote religious 
r racial hatred, are punishable by law. 

R.N.S. 


PROTESTANTISM SEEN AS UNFAIRLY 
REPRESENTED IN MOTION PICTURES 


The South Carolina Baptist State 
onvention at its annual sessions held 
n Columbia recently expressed its belief 


All items marked R. N. S. are from 
‘eligious News Service. 


SHURCHES ON ALL FRONTS 


i _ _ EO ee 


that Protestantism is not fairly repre- 
sented in the motion pictures. 

“We should insist that the moving 
picture industry stop leaving the im- 
pression that all the decent ministers 
belong to one church, that all the fail- 
ures and bad ones comes from Prot- 
estant groups,” the convention declared. 


R.N.S. 


Mrs. Harper Sibley (left) of Rochester, 
N. ¥., president of the United Council 
of Church Women, chats with Mrs. Mary 
McLeod Bethune, founder and president 
of the National Council of Negro Women, 
at the latter's headquarters in Washing- 
ton, D. C. Mrs. Sibley stayed at the 
National Council of Negro Women’s head- 
quarters in Washington during the recent 
four-day conference of the United Coun- 
cil of Church Women. Interracial good 
wil was stressed at the United Council 
conference. R. N.S. 


GIVE CATTLE TO UNRRA 

According to a recent release from 
UNRRA, the Church of the Brethren has 
donated one hundred and seventy-five 
head of cattle for the people of Czecho- 
slovakia. The animals were at the 
Roger Roop Farm at Union Bridge, 
Maryland—bred heifers averaging two 
years in age, the majority being Guern- 
seys and Holsteins with a sprinkling of 
Jerseys. They were sent to the farm by 
people in Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Kan- 
sas, Maryland, Michigan, Pennsylvania 
and Virginia. The Mennonite Church 
and the Evangelical and Reformed 
Church helped the Church of the 
Brethren in this program. In this man- 
ner, many European children will be 
assured of that extremely scarce com- 


modity, milk. R.N.S. 


CHURCH PAPER LISTS TEN 
STORIES OF 1945 


According to the Protestant Voice, 
the following ten stories were outstand- 
ing in religious importance last year: 
(1) peace and the coming of the atom 
bomb; (2) Christian objectives realized 
in United Nations Charter: (3) mob- 
ilization of United States churches for 
Eurovean rehabilitation; (4) advance 
of religious education in public schools; 


(5) the request by Japan’s United 
Christian Church for the return of mis- 
sionaries; (6) new membership record 
of 72,492,669 by United States churches; 
(7) contributions of conscientious ob- 
jectors in “guinea pig experiments”; (8) 
protest against persecution of fellow 
churchmen in Latin America by United 
States Protestants; (9) phenomenal 
growth of “Youth for Christ Interna- 
tional”; (10) liberation of the Nor- 
wegian Lutheran, Primate Eivind Josef 


Berggrav, from the Nazis. R.N.S. 


PRAISE FOR JEWISH CHAPLAINS 

The Hon. Robert P. Patterson, Secre- 
tary of War, speaking at a luncheon 
meeting of the Committee on Army and 
Navy Religious Activities of the Na- 
tional Jewish Welfare Board in Wash- 
ington, D. C., praised the untiring 
service of chaplains as “one of the 
brightest pages in the history of World 
War II.” He spoke of the fine example 
of tolerance among chaplains, and 
quoted a Methodist chaplain at Daniel 
Field, Georgia, who said: “My assist- 
ant is Jewish, the Catholic chaplain has 
a Protestant for his assistant, one of 
the Protestant chaplains has a Catholic 
and another a Negro for his assistant. 
Perfect harmony prevails.” 

Rev. Phillip Bernstein, a rabbi of 
Rochester, New York, told the meeting 
that more than half the rabbis in the 
United States had offered to serve as 
chaplains during the war. R.NSS. 


LITERATURE ISSUED BY 

RUSSIAN CHURCH GROUPS 

According to a survey made in Mos- 
cow, religious literature is being pub- 
lished in moderate quantities by church 
groups in the Soviet Union, and an in- 
crease is expected. 

A printing plant has been turned over 
by the state to the Synod of the Russian 
Orthodox Church and will begin oper- 
ating soon. Already the Moscow Synod 
has been issuing regularly the journal 
of the Moscow Patriarchate. Calendars 
have been printed by several churches— 
the Russian Church. the Old Believers 
and the Armenian Gregorian Orthodox 
Church. There have been other pub- 
lications also. The Russian Baptists 
have published a monthly magazine. 
The Roman Catholic press is said to 
be overating in the Baltic Republics, 
printing literature intended exclusively 
for priests. 

But the Moslem boards are far the 
most active of all. They have recently 
put out a manual on Islamic doctrine 
and practice in the Tartar language. 
The Moslem center in Central Asia and 
Kazakhstan publishes a journal that has 
been in circulation long before the 


board itself was established. 
R.N.S. 
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NEWS FROM HEADQUARTERS 


Who’s Who Among Nominees 
for Officers of the A. U. A. 


In accordance with the bylaws of 
the American Unitarian Association, 
the Nominating Committee reports the 
following nominations for election at 
the annual meeting in Boston on May 
23, 1946: 

MODERATOR 

Winfred Overholser, M. D., Sc. D., 
Washington, D. C. Eminent psychia- 
trist, superintendent of St. Elizabeths 
Hospital, member of All Souls’ Church, 
Washington, and of Unitarian Service 
Committee. For biographical news 
item, see The Christian Register, De- 
cember, 1945, p. 477. 


NINE REGIONAL VICE-PRESIDENTS 
TO SERVE FOR ONE YEAR 


New Nominations 


Edwin Burdette Backus, D. D., In- 
dianapolis, Ind. Following graduation 
from the University of Michigan and 
from Meadville Theological School, 
Dr. Backus studied at Manchester Col- 
lege, Oxford, and at German univer- 
sities. His pastorates have included 
churches on the Pacific Coast as well as 
in the Middle West. Since his call to 
Indianapolis in 1938, he has become 
increasingly active in numerous civic 
organizations, with special interest in 
psychology and mental health. Dr. 
Backus has directed both the Pacific 
Coast and the Iowa Unitarian Confer- 
ences. 


Charles F. Broughton, New Bedford, 
Mass. The interest and leadership of 
Mr. Broughton have contributed large- 
ly to the welfare of the First Congre- 
gational Society in New Bedford (Uni- 
tarian). He is President of the Wam- 
sutta Mills, and has been called upon to 
serve on numerous boards, including 
the Board of Directors of the Second 
National Bank of Boston. He carries 
much responsibility for worth-while 
civic activities in the city of New Bed- 
ford. 

Ernest Caldecott, S. T. D., Los An- 
geles, Calif. Born in England and ed- 
ucated for the Methodist ministry, Dr. 
Caldecott’s Unitarian ministry began 
in Schenectady, N. Y. After fourteen 
years in that city, he was called to 
Los Angeles. A leading Unitarian and 
director of churches on the Pacific 
Coast, Dr. Caldecott has primary inter- 
est in the social application of religion. 
He has been President of the Los An- 
geles Municipal League, Public Repre- 
sentative on the National Labor Rela- 
tions Board, Director of the League of 
Nations Association and an Adviser of 
the Foreign Policy Council. 
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John W. Lawrence, Salt Lake City, 
Utah. Possessing wide education and 
much energy, Mr. Lawrence is one of 
Utah’s most able administrators and has 
become in the course of three or four 
years an outstanding citizen in the state. 
In business he holds the position of man- 
ager of the Prudential Insurance Com- 
pany for the Intermountain States. He. 
is treasurer and an active member of the 
First Unitarian Society of Salt Lake 
City.. 

James J. Marshall, Miami, Fla. Mr. 
Marshall is an attorney and has been 
a resident of Miami since 1924. He 
has wide interest in civic, educational 
and humane enterprises, and is the 
present president both of the Southern 
Cross Astronomical Society and the 
Humane Society of Greater Miami. In 
1930, he was elected Fellow of the Royal 
Astronomical Society on nomination 
of Dr. Harlow Shapley, Director of 
Harvard Observatory. 


William Embry Wrather, Washing- 
ton, D. C. Born in Kentucky and edu- 
cated at the University of Chicago, 
where he completed two years of grad- 
uate work, Mr. Wrather established his 
leadership in his chosen field during 
the decades when he was consulting 
petroleum geologist for the state of 
Texas. Mr. Wrather has been Direc- 
tor of the U. S. Geological Survey 
since 1943, is a Fellow of the Geologi- 
cal Society of America, and has been a 
delegate to International Geological 
Congresses since 1926. His connec- 
tions include historical, philosophical 
and art associations, as well as mem- 
bership in All Souls’ Church, Washing- 
ton. 

Renominations 


Roland W. Burbank, Andover, N. H. 

Jonathan A. Noyes, Dallas, Texas. 

S. Thorvaldson, M. B. E., Riverton, 
Man., Canada. 


SIX DIRECTORS TO SERVE 
FOR THREE YEARS 


New Nominations 


Mrs. John W. Baker, Providence, 
R. I. A graduate of Wellesley College 
in Massachusetts, Mrs. Baker is an 
active member of the First Congrega- 
tional (Unitarian) Society in the City 
of Providence, R. I., and has served 
three terms as branch Alliance Presi- 
dent. Nationally, she has served as 
Chairman of the Shoals Committee of 
the General Alliance, two terms as Al- 
liance Director and two years on the 
Nominating Committee, of which she 
was Chairman in 1945. As a member 
of the A. U. A. Committee to Study 
Ministerial Salaries, she presented the 


report of the Committee to the Annual 
Meeting in 1944. 


Lawrence G. Brooks, LL.B., Medford, 
Mass. Judge Brooks is the son of a 
Unitarian minister, was educated in 
England, Germany and the United 
States, and holds three degrees from 
Harvard University. He is .a practic- 
ing lawyer, and has been Special Jus- 
tice—First District Court of Eastern’ 
Middlesex since 1928. He was Counsel 
for the United States Railroad Labor 
Board, Chicago, 1920-1921, is the pres- 
ent Chairman of the Boston Branch of 
the Foreign Policy Association and of 
Russian Relief of Massachusetts, and 
serves on the Executive Committee of 
the Unitarian Service Committee. 


Harry C. Meserve; A. B.S. fa Ba 
Buffalo, N. Y. Following graduation 
from Haverford College, Mr. Meserve 
studied at the Harvard Divinity School, 
serving at the same time as student 
assistant at The First Parish in Cam- 
bridge and later at King’s Chapel in 
Boston. After receiving his S. T. B. 
degree, he accepted a call to the First 
Parish Church in Cohasset, Mass., 
where he remained for four years. He 
resigned in 1942 to accept a call to 
Buffalo, N. Y., where, in addition to his 
ministry, he is a member of the Chil- 
dren’s Aid Committee, and has served 
as local adviser of the Buffalo National 
Service Board for Religious Objectors, 
and Protestant Chaplain at the Induc- 
tion Center in that city. 

Julius E. Warren, LL.D., Newton, 
Mass. Dr. Warren was educated at 
Dartmouth College and Columbia Uni- 
versity and holds honorary degrees from 
Boston and Northeastern Universities. 
As Superintendent of Schools in the 
City of Newton, 1934-1943, he attained 
an outstanding position in the field 
of education and was appointed Mas- 
sachusetts Commissioner of Education 
in 1943. For his efforts in promoting 
racial understanding, Dr. Warren re- 
ceived last year a citation from the Na- 
tional Conference of Christians and 
Jews. He is a member of the A. U. A. 
Committee on Postwar Responsibilities 
of the Churches and serves on the gov- 
erning boards of numerous educational, 
professional and other institutions. 


Renominations 


Frank B. Frederick, Milton, Mass. 
Mrs. Russell P. Wise, Arlington, 
Mass. 


SIX DIRECTORS TO SERVE 
FOR ONE YEAR 
Renominations 


Sanford Bates, Trenton, N. J., to rep- 
resent all societies and agencies of 
primary interest to the Association or 


its constituent members which are dedi- 
cated to the social expression of re- 
ligion. 

Mitchell Gratwick, Tarrytown-on- 
Hudson, N. Y., to represent all schools, 
colleges and other educational agencies 
of primary interest to the Association 
or its constituent members. 

Rev. Bradford E. Gale, Salem, Mass., 
to represent the Unitarian Ministerial 
Union. 

Miss Sara Comins, Boston, Mass., to 
represent the General Alliance of Uni- 
tarian and other Liberal Christian 
Women. 

Winslow C. Sisson, Arlington, Mass., 
to represent the Unitarian Laymen’s 
League. 

Miss Elizabeth S. Green, Leominster, 
Mass., to represent American Uni- 
tarian Youth. 

For the Nominating Committee, 

R. C. NEUENDORFFER, Chairman 
Bessie M. WATERHOUSE, Secretary 
“Nominations for any and all officers, direc- 

tors, and committees shall be published at 
least ninety days prior to the date of election. 
Additional nominations may be made through 
nomination papers signed by fifty adult vot- 
ing members, of whom not more than five 
shall be members of any one constituent soci- 
ety, and such nominations when reported to 
the Secretary of the Association not less than 
sixty days prior to the date of the meeting 


at which they are to be voted upon shall be 
placed upon the official ballot for said meet- 


CHAPTERS 
and 
CAMERAS 


Does your include 
some camera-wise laymen? If so, 
they may want to send in photo- 
graphs of Unitarian churches and 
Unitarian activities for the pic- 
torial collection being built up 
by the 


chapter 


Unitarian Laymen’s League 
25 Beacon St., Boston 8, Mass. 


LEND A HAND SOCIETY 


101 TREMONT STREET, BOSTON 


A society for friendly service founded by Dr. 
Edward Everett Hale. Central organization of 
Lend a Hand Clubs. Gives emergency aid in 
co-operation with other agencies. Provides vaca- 
tions and convalescent care, especially for men. 
Through Lend A Hand Book Mission assists 
school and community libraries. 


Supported by contributions and income 
from Hale Endowment Fund. 


REV. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT, President 
HENRY R. SCOTT 

HAROLD G. ARNOLD, Vice-President 
KENNARD WOODWORTH, Treasurer 

MRS. MARY C. HAZARD, Executive Secretary 


NEWS OF THE UNITARIAN WORLD 


EXPERIMENTAL INTERCULTURAL 

WORKSHOP 

The first Unitarian Society of San 
Francisco, California, is host to the first 
Experimental Intercultural Workshop 
in the United States. Boys and girls 
between the ages of ten and thirteen 
are taking part in a play-study program 
that offers, at the children’s level, expe- 
riences in intercultural relations. Make- 
believe trips around the world are 
made, and include music of many na- 
tions, such as that of France, Ireland, 
Russia and Latin America. It is hoped 
that these American youngsters—Negro, 
white, Chinese, Japanese-American and 
Filipino—will carry on this work as a 
permanent project of the church. 


NEW BUILDING FOR 

SAN FERNANDO 

The People’s Church of San Fernando 
Valley, California, is buying a building 
that will contain all the necessary 
equipment for its many activities: a 
chapel, a kitchen, a church office and 
classrooms. 


DISTINGUISHED FLYING CROSS 

FOR FREDERIC C. DAY 

Mr. Frederic Colby Day, son of Rev. 
Robert B. Day, was discharged recently 
from the Navy after receiving the dis- 
tinguished flying cross and four Navy 
medals for extraordinary achievement 
as a gunner on a Navy liberator. He 
will enter Harvard College in February. 


CHRISTMAS DINNERS 

FOR BUDDHISTS 

Rev. Edward W. Ohrenstein, Dean of 
Starr King School for the Ministry, 
informed the members of the First Uni- 
tarian Church of Berkeley, California, 
which is without a regular minister, 
that the Berkeley churches were provid- 
ing Christmas dinners for the hostels 
housing returned Nisei citizens, except 
for two hostels which had Buddhists. 
They had been left out of consideration. 
Mr. Ohrenstein presented the matter to 
the church, which at once went into 
action, and provided a full-course din- 
ner for more than seventy Buddhists. 
Thus once again the Unitarian principle 
of aiding minority groups was put into 


deeds. 


CHURCH SPONSORS LECTURE 
COURSE ON 12 PHILOSOPHERS 


The Men’s Club of the Hackensack, 
New Jersey, Unitarian church is spon- 
soring a lecture course in philosophy, 
conducted by Dr. John H. Randall, Jr., 
author of The Making of the Modern 
Mind and nationally known professor of 
philosophy at Columbia University. The 
course, entitled “Twelve Great Phi- 
losophers,” meets on Tuesday eve- 
nings at 8:15. 


HEAR SOVIET VICE-CONSUL 

The Markham Club of The Neighbor- 
hood Church (Unitarian) of Pasadena, 
California, presented Mr. Eugene Tu- 
mantzev as an after-dinner speaker on 
December 19. He is the Soviet Vice- 
Consul of Los Angeles, and his address 
on Soviet-American relations was one 
in a series of talks sponsored by the 
club on international problems. 


A.U.A. IS BENEFICIARY 

Fifteen thousand dollars was left to 
the A.U.A. in the will of Miss Mary C. 
Sawyer, of Wellesley, Massachusetts, 
who died December 5. 


NORTHBOROUGH CHURCH 

BURNED TO GROUND 

The Northborough, Massachusetts, 
Meeting House was built during 1808 
and dedicated in February, 1809. It 
replaced one built in 1743 which at the 
time was considered inadequate. 

Rev. Peter Whitney was then the 
minister and completed a forty-eight- 
year pastorate in 1816. Rev. Joseph 
Allen was pastor from 1816 until 1873. 
Rev. Frederick L. Hosmer was ordained 
to the ministry in Northborough where 
he was Dr. Allen’s assistant. 

There is no record of an architect as 
such, but the church was probably de- 
signed by “Captain Brooks of Prince- 
ton” who was a resident of the town. It 
was considered one of the most beautiful 
churches of its type in New England. 

It was burned to the ground on the 
early morning of December 22, 1945. 
Its bell, cast in the foundry of Paul 
Revere, bore his name and the date 
1809. 


“Personally, I think the Music Com- 
mittee is going a little far using “‘Unitar- 
ian Cedar’ for choir robes.” 


THE CHILDREN’S MISSION TO CHILDREN 


Founded in 1849 by Unitarian children 


Provides care for children with medical prob- 
lems from 2 to 21 years of age. 


Mrs. ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL, President 

PHILIP NICHOLS, Vice-President 

Rev. DANA McLEAN GREELEY, Clerk 

PAUL C. CABOT, Treasurer 

Miss ELIZABETH E. BISSELL, Gen. Secretary 
20 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 
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PEOPLE IN THE NEWS 


BETTY GREEN AND CHARLES 
R. JOY SPEAK AT PRAGUE 


Miss Betty Green, President of Ameri- 
can Unitarian Youth, and Dr. Charles 
R. Joy spoke at one of Rev. Karel 
Haspl’s recent services in Prague, 
Czechoslovakia. 


DR. SAVAGE TO RESIGN 


Dr. Maxwell Savage, minister of the 
First Unitarian Church of Worcester, 
Massachusetts, has submitted his resig- 
nation to take effect July 1, 1946. He 
has served the church in Worcester for 
twenty-seven years. The Christian Reg- 
ister will carry a story concerning Dr. 
Savage in an early issue. 


LEAGUE DIRECTOR RESIGNS 


Mr. Frederick T. McGill, Jr., Execu- 
tive Director of the Unitarian Laymen’s 
League, has resigned his position in or- 
der to return to the faculty of the Uni- 
versity of Newark from which he has 
been on leave of absence since 1942. 
The resignation will take effect Sep- 
tember 15, 1946. 

In order that he may devote several 
months to specific projects of the 
League, Mr. McGill has already ended 
his services as Executive Director of the 
United Unitarian Appeal. The Appeal, 
during the balance of the fiscal year, 
will be guided by the Steering Com- 
mittee, of which Mr. Frank B. Frederick, 
of Milton, Massachusetts, is chairman. 
Mrs. Edna L. Stantial continues as Asso- 
ciate Director of the Appeal. 


Dr. J. Raymond Cope, minister of the 
First Umtarian Church of Salt Lake City, 
Utah, chairman of Russian Relief, Inc., 
for Utah, accepts an X-ray machine do- 
nated for Russian Relief by Dr. Joseph 
A. Phipps, a member of his church. With 
him is Mrs. A. F. Escandon. Dr. Cope 
has accepted a call to the First Unitarian 


Church of Berkeley, Callf. 
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HEADS COMMUNITY 

FOOD COMMITTEE 

Rev. Max F. Daskam, resident minis- 
ter of the Unitarian Society of German- 
town, Pennsylvania, accepted the chair- 
manship of a community committee 
whose slogan is “Feed Europe Now.” He 
says, “I have done this because I fully 
believe . . . that each of us has a great 
responsibility for these lives; that if 
we insist we can save thousands of lives 
... 1 have done it because I agree with 
Dr. Eliot’s statement that there is no 
moral question now before the Ameri- 
can people of greater import than that 
of sending prompt and adequate food 
supplies to the people of Europe. .. .” 


SPOKANE WEDDING 

Rev. Lon Ray Call, minister-at-large 
of the American Unitarian Association, 
was married on December 27 in Spo- 
kane, Washington, to Mrs. Lucy S. 
Powers, recently returned from Red 
Cross duty overseas. The ceremony was 
performed by Rev. John Brogden at the 


Unitarian church home. 


CONDUCTS SEMINAR 

Rev. Tracy M. Pullman, minister of 
the Church of Our Father in Detroit, 
Michigan, conducted a seminar in Chi- 
cago in mid-December on “Democracy 
in Our Church Organization.” Most of 
the midwestern Unitarian ministers 
were present. 


ELECTED TO NATIONAL POST 

Mr. Dale Brown, several times presi- 
dent and trustee of The First Unitarian 
Church of Cleveland, Ohio, and assist- 
ant vice-president of the National City 
Bank, has been elected president of che 
Financial Advertisers Association of 
America. 


GOES ON DENTAL 

MISSION TO ITALY 

An article in the Journal of the 
American Dental Association for No- 
vember 15 takes note of the fact that 
Dr. Maury Massler, assistant professor 
of histology at the University of Illinois, 
College of Dentistry, has gone to Italy. 
He will replace Dr. Isaac Schour on 
the nutritional and dental survey, spon- 
sored jointly by the Unitarian Service 
Committee and the Congregational 
Christian Service Committee. 


CHAPLAIN MEETS HOSPITAL 

PLANES AT ARMY AIR FIELD 

The A.T.S.C. base at the Bedford, 
Massachusetts, Army Air Field has been 
one of the main stopover points for 
hospital planes coming in from Europe 
and the end of the run for planes from 
the Pacific. All planes have been met 
by the flight surgeon and by the chap- 
lain, Captain George N. Marshall. There 


he has greeted patients who had fought — 


in every major battle campaign since 
the spring of 1943. In his own words, 
they were “Americans who were German 
prisoners of war and who bore the 
marks of brutality, starvation and bad 
treatment; men from Iwo Jima and 
Okinawa who had fought through the 
bitterest battles; members of Merrill’s 
Marauders who had fought through the 
Burmese jungles. Some men were tired 
and listless, but mainly the men in 
spite of their suffering could laugh and 
be glad to be back on American soil. 
Nurses and WACS were among the in- 
jured, too.” Chaplain Marshall organ- 
ized a “chaplain’s canteen” which gave 
food, coffee and cigarettes to the boys. 


- EDUARD C. LINDEMAN ON. 

TOWN MEETING OF THE AIR 

On January 3, Dr. Eduard C. Linde- 
man, who was a member of the Uni- 
tarian Commission of Appraisal and is 
now a member of the Editorial Commit- 
tee of the Division of Publications of 
the American Unitarian Association, 
made up half of one of the teams de- 
bating the subject “What Can We Do 
to De-nazify Germany?” over a nation- 
wide network. He is teaching at 
Columbia University’s School for Social 
Work. ) 


PIERRE VAN PAASSEN LEAVES 

CALVINIST FOLD FOR UNITARIANS 

Pierre van Paassen, internationally 
famous author of Days of Our Years, 
was ordained as a Unitarian minister 
and installed as honorary minister of 
the First Unitarian Church in Orange, 
New Jersey, on January 20. A year 
ago, he had written to Dr. Herbert 
Hitchen: “You made me see where I 
belong: in the Unitarian fellowship.” 
The service was conducted by Rev. W. 
Ellis Davies, minister of the church; 
Dr. Jacob Trapp gave the inspirational 
reading; Rev. Leonard Helie spoke on 
“The Task of the Ministry”; Rev. 
Joseph Barth offered the prayer; Mr. 
Louis B. Dailey performed the Act of 
Ordination and Installation; Rev. Dale 
DeWitt gave the welcome to the minis- 
try; and Mr. van Paassen delivered the 
address. Over four hundred persons 
filled the church and parish house for 
the service. At the morning service 
attended by Mr. van Paassen, Rev. 
Stephen H. Fritchman delivered the 


ordination sermon. 


TO DIRECT WORK IN HOLLAND 

Rev. Carleton M. Fisher, minister of 
the First Universalist Church of Buffalo, 
New York, since 1939, has been selected 
by the Universalist Service Committee as 


their representative and placed by them ~ 


on the Unitarian Service Committee to 
direct work in Holland. He was given 
a full scholarship for the training course 


Ve |e 


_ Rev. R. A. Sabin, minister of the Men- 
don, Mass., Unitarian church and Rev. 
R. B. Wintersteen, former minister, ex- 
amine the communion service at the 
celebration of the anniversary of the 
church last November. 


in Postwar Relief and Rehabilitation at 
the Pacific School of Religion at the 
University of California. He worked 
with German refugees and enemy aliens 
and served as director of an American 
Friends’ Service Committee workcamp 
in Chinatown, San Francisco, before 
being offered the present appointment. 


HONORED FOR SERVICE 

In recognition of her twenty-one years 
of service as chairman of the church 
fair and of her devoted work for the 
church and the Alliance, Mrs. Walter E. 
Bellows was presented with an honor- 
ary life membership in the General 
Alliance of Unitarian Women by Mrs. 
John Williams, President of the Alliance 
of the First Unitarian Church of Worces- 
ter, Massachusetts. 


WEDDING BELLS 

Dr. Henry Hallam Saunderson, minis- 
ter of the First Parish in Brighton, 
Massachusetts, and Miss Laura Howland 


Dudley, corresponding secretary of the 
Women’s Alliance of The First Parish 


in Cambridge (Unitarian) were married: 


on November 29. 


EIGHTIETH ANNIVERSARY 

Rev. George Hale Reed was welcomed 
back to the Winchester, Massachusetts, 
Unitarian Society on December 9, to 
preach the eightieth anniversary sermon 
in the pulpit he had occupied for twenty 
years. 


EXHIBITS EUROPEAN SKETCHES 

Sergeant Robert N. Blair, recently re- 
turned from overseas service, gave an 
exhibition of his European sketches and 
water colors in the parish house of the 
First Unitarian Congregational Society 
of Buffalo, New York, for the benefit of 
the church’s European relief program. 


GETS IMPORTANT POST 

Mr. Irving D. Dawes, member of the 
Nominating Committee of the First Uni- 
tarian Church of Richmond, Virginia, 


has been elected vice-president and 
treasurer of the  Virginia-Carolina 
Chemical Corporation. Mr. Dawes is 


‘the first graduate of the Harvard School 


of Business Administration to have a son 
graduate also from that institution. 


IN MANCHESTER, NEW HAMPSHIRE 

Rev. Lon Ray Call preached his first 
sermon in Manchester, New Hampshire, 
on January 13, initiating his work in 
that city. 


SINCE | AM A UNITARIAN 

Dr. E. Burdette Backus, minister of 
All Souls’ Unitarian Church in In- 
dianapolis, Indiana, gave a series of 
addresses on “The Faiths America 
Lives by,” ending with a final talk on 
December 2 with “Since I Am a Uni- 
tarian.” Typical titles in the series 
were “If I Were a Jew” and “If I Were 


a Christian Scientist.” 


HER THIRD JUVENILE PUBLICATION 

A Bird in the Hand, the third book 
for children from the pen of Miss Ann 
Molloy, member of the Parish Commit- 
tee of the First Unitarian Society of 
Exeter, New Hampshire, was published 
recently. Her two previous books were 
Coast Guard to Greenland and Dickey’s 
Secret. 


CALLS 

Rev. J. Donald Johnston, of Flushing, 
New York, has accepted a call to the 
Keene Congregational Society (Uni- 
tarian) of Keene, New Hampshire, 

Rev. Jack Mendelsohn, Jr., of the 
Beverly Unitarian Fellowship of Chi- 
cago, has accepted a call to the Uni- 
tarian church in Rockford, Illinois, 
effective on or about March 1, 1946. 


On February 1, Rev. Roy B. Winter- 
steen took up his duties at the First 
Church in Roxbury, Massachusetts. He 
was formerly the minister of the First 
Congregational Society of Uxbridge 
(Unitarian) , Massachusetts. 


Mr. Richard Henry, a student minis- 
ter, has been called to the Church of the 
Saviour in Brooklyn, New York, as 
assistant minister. Rev. Edward J. 
Manning, former assistant minister, is 
now minister of the Gardner, Massachu- 
setts, church. 

Rev. James W. McKnight, of Girard, 
Pennsylvania, has been called to the 
Congregational Unitarian Church in 
Flint, Michigan. In the absence of any 
minister, the congregation went to work 
to remodel their building, and many 
contributions of both money and serv- 
ice were given. Linoleum was given 
for the kitchen floor, and the labor of 
laying it properly was a gift. Ma- 
terials to refinish the study, a gas stove 
for the kitchen, a sink and fixtures were 
also donated. 


C= : 
Ministers at the ordination of H. K. 
Shelley, of Tacoma, Wash.: J. R. Bartlett, 
A. Stiernotte, R. M. Steiner, E. D. Rich, 
H. K. Shelley, J. Brogden, A. Steeves and 
W. G. Eliot, Jr. 


Rev. Curtis T. Spence has been called 
to The Unitarian Society in Fall River, 
Massachusetts. He was separated from 
the Army Chaplains’ Corps in October. 


INSTALLATIONS 

Dr. Horace Westwood was installed 
as minister of The Unitarian Church of 
Charleston, South Carolina, on Decem- 
ber 13. He was previously minister of 
the First Unitarian Church of Berkeley, 
California. 

Rev. Raymond Avery Sabin, a gradu- 
ate of Meadville Theological School, 
was ordained and installed as minister 
of the First Parish of Mendon, Massa- 
chusetts, at a service on November 18. 
Twelve days later, the 125th anniversary 
of the dedication of the present building 
was celebrated. The parish dates back 
to 1669. 

Rev. Arthur Foote, formerly of the 
Unitarian churches in Stockton and 
Sacramento, California, was installed as 
minister of Unity Church of St. Paul, 
Minnesota, on October 21. Present were 
his father, Dr. Henry Wilder Foote, 
minister emeritus of the First Church in 
Belmont, Massachusetts, Dr. Frederick 
May Eliot and Rev. Wallace W. Rob- 
bins, President of Meadville Theological 


School. Both of the last-named men 
were formerly ministers of Unity 
Church. 


The installation of Rev. Horace F. 
Westwood took place on January 11 in 
the Unitarian Memorial, Church of Fair- 
haven, Massachusetts. 


RESIGNATIONS 

Rev. Dwight F. Mowery has tendered 
his resignation as minister of the Chan- 
ning Memorial Church of Newport, 
Rhode Island, to take effect on the last 
day of next July. He began his pastor- 
ate in October, 1922. 

Rev. Frank G. White, of Norfolk, 
Virginia, resigned from the Unitarian 
Church of Norfolk, effective January 15. 
He accepted the position of New York 
Director of the People’s Institute of 
Applied Religion. 
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THE LIBERAL PULPIT 


By Robert Murray Pratt, Quincy, III. 


WHEN WE CONSIDER the 
reality of religion we need to make a 
distinction. We have an abundance of 
ecclesiastical furniture. Much of it is 
useful. What we need, and we need it 
desperately, is the reality of the reli- 
gious spirit and practice in every phase 
of life. A fitting slogan is often ex- 
pressed: In things essential, Unity; in 
non-essentials, Liberty; in all things, 
Charity. Our sectarian differences may 
be taken for granted at their face value. 
A measure of tolerance for the varieties 
of ecclesiastical usage must be allowed, 
otherwise there is a negation of an 
important member of the family of four 
freedoms—Freedom of Religion. 


By Walter Prichard Eaton, Cambridge, Mass. 


WILLIAM JAMES used to say 
that he could not understand why people 
were so afraid of radicals. Ninety-nine 
per cent of mankind, he declared, are 
hopelessly conservative, and there are 
never enough radicals to keep the world 
moving as fast as it should move. 


By John Nicholls Booth, Evanston, III. 
TODAY, WE HAVE the hearten- 


ing spectacle of men of science looking 
to the very religion which they know 
can’t be destroyed and calling upon it 
as the only power which can now save 
the world in this grave hour. They 
aren’t using the terminology of Protes- 
tant fundamentalism or of Catholicism. 
They aren’t talking about salvation 
through Christ or demanding a miracle 
through the intercession of the Virgin 
Mary or one of the Saints. Instead they 
are calling upon basic, true religion 
which all creeds and races can under- 
stand, be they Mohammedan, Buddhist, 
Christian or Jew. They want mankind to 
perform a religious act of high-minded 
faith. It is simply this; they want a 
world government of all the nations set 
up so that humanity can be saved from 
mass annihilation. This is another way 
of saying, “Joining all men in brother- 


hood.” 


By Alexander Winston, 
Jamaica Plain, Mass. 


WE ARE LEAPING with too much 
haste to the proclamation of The Atomic 
Age as something so new that all that 
has gone before is archaic and inade- 
quate. One distinguished writer has 
titled an essay “Modern Man Is 
Obsolete,” as though the smoke-cone 


These quotations are taken from mate- 
ral made available to us by local 
churches. A general invitation is extended 
all liberal churches to send us material 
regularly. 
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over Hiroshima had somehow cast into 
shadow every achievement to date. 
Actually, all that atomic energy can do 
is to hurry matter through space with 
increased rapidity. It will speed travel 
somewhat better than did the oxcart, 
chariot, stage-coach, steam locomotive 
and airplane before. It will heat our 
homes more efficiently than did the fire- 
place, coalstove, wood range, oil 
furnace or radiant electric coil before 
it. It will dispatch the enemy more 
neatly than did the bow and arrow, 
spear, scythe-wheeled chariot, armored 
knight, Big Bertha and _ block-buster 
before it. The atomic age as such is an 
adventure in human materiality, not in 
human spirituality. We still wrestle with 
the same temptations that troubled 
Jesus forty days in the wilderness. We 
still hope the ancient hopes that Jesus 
hoped. We still, in fear and trembling, 
front the dread triumvirate of sin, 
suffering, and death; and still reach out 
for the bright weapons of faith, prayer 
and fortitude. Our gospel shakes off 
the fetters of time and place; every time 
is the time for Christian action, every 
place is the arena of the moral struggle. 


By Henry Dantrey in “The Inquirer,” 
London 


I GLORY ‘in the fact that we Uni- 
tarians have no creed. Science has no 
creed. Convictions we may have; strong 
ones; yes, but not a creed. I, for one, 
do not think it a reproach, but a distinc- 
tion. 


.By the Most Reverend Richard J. Cush- 
ing, Archbishop of Boston 

THERE IS ONE further thing I 
think should be said once and for all 
about group-hatred as it usually mani- 
fests itself:—the group-baiter finds him- 
self in very questionable company, for 
most of the group hostility that is stirred 
up, especially in our cities, has beneath 
it a sinister motive of exploitation. Em- 
ployers of cheap labor, holders of desir- 
able jobs that might be threatened by 
competition, owners of slum properties 
—vested interests of every kind—these 
men are certainly not without ulterior 
motives when they raise a hue and cry 
against the Negro, the Catholic or the 
Jew.” 


By Robert B. Day, Boston, Mass. 
I FIND MYSELF more fully in 


agreement with those who conceive of 
the church as an agency for the cleansing 
and purification of the individual soul 
than I do with those who see in it an 
instrument of social betterment. Obvi- 
ously, you cannot entirely separate the 
two. Purifying the individual, restoring 
him to a state of spiritual health and 


sanity, inevitably reacts favorably upon 
society. And laboring for a more 
ethical society inevitably raises the level 
of personal character. But the emphasis 
in worship, it seems to me, belongs 
where we find it traditionally, upon the 
individual soul’s relationship to God. 


By Edwin H. Wilson, Schenectady, N. Y. 


RELIGIOUS LIBERTY is impor- 
tant because it gives us the chance to 
think and live as free men. It is our 
purpose, for the sake of more abundant 
living, to seek the truth. Our duty is 
to use freedom responsibly and posi- 
tively. “More and better thinking” is 
our goal. It is our purpose, not to 
accept the past without question, but to 
seek an unfolding faith in man and 
life, one that grows from more to more. 


By Eric Alton Ayer, Medfield, Mass. 


UNITARIANISM IS MORE than 
a matter of beliefs. The purpose of 
Unitarianism is to keep alive, to 
strengthen, and to purify, the funda- 
mental attitude of liberalism, — this 
liberalism to permeate and effect every 
department of our lives. But the 
liberalism for which we stand is not 
liberty merely for the sake of liberty, 
but liberty for the sake of finding the 
truth, of discovering reality, of seeing 
life as it really is, of understanding the 
universe in which we live. Freedom for 
the sake of finding the truth is a funda- 
mental principle of our faith. ... 

This unending search for the truth is 
our great privilege and I am a Unitarian 
because I feel that men today are more 
capable of constructing a new faith, and 
a satisfactory form of worship, than 
men were years ago. In _ exacting 
scientific research we see the discovery 
of new truth; why should we not be 
able with our growing understanding, to 
discover new religious truths—truths 
which may require us to abandon beliefs 
handed down to us from the past? My 
idea is that if I am going to be truly 
religious I must keep my faith square 
with the new facts that are continually 
coming to light, instead of attempting 
merely to square the new discoveries 
with the ancient religious dogmas. .. . 

Thus naturally follows the thought 
that Unitarianism and science are able 
to travel along together with no possible 
clash between the two. A few years 
ago the battle between the forces of 
science and the representatives of re- 
ligion was raging furiously, but today 
some of us are inclined to say that our 
philosophy of life is as much based on 
the findings of science as upon the 
truths of religion. I am a Unitarian for 
in the Unitarian Church I find that such 
an approach to life is not only accepted 
but it is encouraged. 


Adventures in 


BOOKBUILDING 


Palestine—India—The Netherlands; 
all three asking for Beacon Press pub- 
lications. To the Jewish National and 
University Library in Jerusalem go 
copies of Moses and The Soul of the 
Bible upon request (and a copy of Jesus 
with our compliments) ; to the Biblioteca 
Orientalis in Leiden, Child of the Sun 
and Moses, the latter quietly making a 
name for itself in many corners of the 
world; while our catalogue goes to New 
Delhi for examination. 

% * * 


At the moment we are involved in the 
first stages of a big publishing job— 
“big” in more ways than one, since the 
books measure 9” x 12”. We have the 
plates for a new edition of 70 Stories 
From the Old Testament In Woodcut 
with reproductions from the works of 
the old masters, and also we have the 
MS and illustrations ready to go to work 
on the second volume, Scenes From the 
New Testament In Woodcut. These 
illustrations are from priceless 15th and 
16th century Bibles. We have every 
reason to believe these two volumes will 
be works of art, and an addition to the 


libraries of the young and old. 
* *% * 


Among the 43 books in various stages 
of production is a carefully revised edi- 
tion of Jesus: the Carpenter’s Son, 
which is so closely identified with the 
Beacon Press that the other day we 
actually received a ‘postcard addressed 
to “Jesus, the Carpenter’s Son, 25 
Beacon Street.” Slated for a more 
drastic revision is Suggested Activities 
for Nursery Groups, new MS which is, 
as a matter of fact, being copy edited at 
the moment. 

* * * 

By now it’s no secret that The His- 
tory of Unitarianism by scholarly Dr. 
Wilbur is proving a complete sellout! 
It apparently filled a long-felt need and 
we have negotiated with the Harvard 
University Press for a second edition 
which we hope will be underway shortly. 
200 copies are already sold in advance 
to the Oxford Press of England. 


* * * 


There’s just space enough left to give 
you a hint of other titles coming in the 
not-too-distant future. For instance, 
Faith in the Making by Harry Meserve 
of Buffalo (copy already set in galleys) ; 
Beyond Doubt by Kenneth Patton 
(being copy-edited) ; Voices of Freedom 
being compiled and diligently edited by 
Stephen Fritchman. 


THE CHRISTIAN LEADER 


An inspiring, provocative, instructive liberal journal of 
religion! $2.50 per year. Semi-monthly except July. July 


has one double edition. Mail subscriptions to 


16 BEACON STREET, BOSTON 8, MASS. 


FOUR IMPORTANT BOOKS FROM THE MURRAY PRESS 


$2.00 

This is a scholarly treatment of the fundamental Universals in Christian 
religion. It is being used for church class work and Social Action study 
groups. 


A Religion For Greatness Clarence R. Skinner 


Triumphant Living Nellie E. Friend $2.00 


Filled with illustrations of men and women who have met life’s tragedies 
and overcome them, Mrs. Friend has given us a book which points the way to 
Triumphant Living. 
$1.00 


Thoughts For Today William Wallace Rose 


Eighty pages packed with sound, humble, homely philosophy of living. 
Each page a story in itself. 
$2.00 


- - - Only More Sure Daniel Smythe 


A poet goes to war. To keep his sanity he writes on scraps of paper. 
The impact of what his soul saw results in a new book of poetry which will 
be quoted for years to come! William Rose Benét says, “I’m glad this book 
is to be published.”’ Probable date February 15. Order your copy now! 


Mailed anywhere in the U. S. postpaid when cash accompanies order. 
We extend a professional discount to all ministers through our services 
department. 


UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 


16 BEACON ST. BOSTON 8, MASS. 


A Practical Plan For 
Advancing Unitarianism 
SUGGESTIONS RECEIVED FROM OUR READERS: 


Put the vital magazine of religious liberalism—The Christian Register— 
into the hands of your friends . . . your local public and high school 
libraries . . . your college library . . . the church editors of your news- 
papers. Send us the list, and if any already are subscribers, we will 
notify you. Send your list today, and help advance religious liberalism. 


THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER 
25 BEACON ST., BOSTON 8, MASS. 


Please send The Christian Register to: 


{[ ] Check enclosed { ] Bill me 


My address 


My name 
PLEASE USE SEPARATE SHEET FOR ADDITIONAL NAMES 
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Announcing: 


THE LENTEN MANUAL 


FOR 1946 


The Pattern 


After careful search for just the right material for 
this critical year of 1946, it was decided unani- 
mously to reissue this manual by 


DR. E. BURDETTE BACKUS 


With a new cover design, beautifully printed in 
dark green on antique ivory stock, it will be avail- 
able at the usual 5c. each, in spite of higher. pro- 
duction costs. Quantity discounts are 10% on 
25 - 100 copies; 20% on 100 copies or more. 


THE BEACON 'PRESS 
25 BEACON STREET, BOSTON 8, MASS. 


B Sivtaewsdgeh cciuvke find check enclosed............0..0. bill me for 


Re 


a novel by ARTHUR MILLER 


AND AS A NEW MEMBER 
YOU WILL RECEIVE‘Free A COPY OF 


on the Mountain 


In his new Preface Dr. Backus stresses the fact that, 
although we have passed through “the dark night of 
the world’s crucifixion,” the full day has not yet ap- 
peared—the backlash of the storm that has swept 
over the earth still beats upon our shores. In. Dr. 


Backus’ own words: 


“We are still terrified by the gigantic forces unleashed, 
fearful lest there be a renewal of the destruction in 
yet more dreadful form, made possible by man’s new- 
found mastery of atomic power. 

“The only answer to these fears is the one born of the 
religious faith that it is within the capacity of man 
to make himself an agent through which the power 
of the universe ‘can be directed to creative ends, the 
realization of the divine in his own soul and in the 


beloved. community which he and his brothers are — 


building through the ages . .. May the shared faith 
of these pages fortify good life in a good world.” 


IN THE 


What the critics say: 


Sterling North in the New York Post: “Buy ten copies 
of this book and give it to your most influential 
friends. This biting, blistering novel of life in Nazi 
America calls for action rather than words.” 


“Orson Welles on the American Broadcasting Network: 
“A gripping tale, more exciting than the best thriller 
of the year. Please read Focus.” 


Leo Kennedy in the Chicago Sun Book Week: “Focus 
could very well be to the virus of American 
anti-Semitism what Uncle Tom’s Cabin was to the — 
institution of slavery. It is a momentous work of 
truth and art.” 


BOOK FIND CLUB. 


ARAGON POET OF FRENCH RESISTANCE 


Edited by Hannah Josephson & Malcolm Cowley 


How You Can Jorn tHe Boox Finp Cius 


It costs you nothing to joi the Club, and it’s your best 
insurance against missing the really important books of our 
time, Selections like Strange Frwt, Deep River, Under 
Cover, The Cross and the Arrow, etc. Your only obligation 
is to purchase at least four of the twelve Book Find Club 
Selections each year. Each month you will receive a free 
copy of our 24-page literary magazine, the Book Find News. 
Why not tear out and mail the attached coupon NOW? All 
Book Find Club Selections are available at the special 
membership rate of $1.35, regardless of the publishers’ list 
prices, which may range from $2.50 to $5.00. (Rates 
slightl:; higher in Canada.) 


BOOK FIND CLUB 
401 Broadway, New York 13, N. Y. 


Please enroll me as a member. Send me as my first 
Selection Focus by Arthur Miller. In addition, I am to receive 
a free copy of Aragon: Poet of the French Resistance. I agree 
to purchase at least four Book Find Selections during each 


year that I am a member, at the special membership rate of 
only $1.35 per book. It is understood that I may cancel my 
subscription at any time after purchasing four such books 
from the Club. 


Name 


OILY si 5 o's sw ciwiars aly 0.0 Postal Zones... 0+ 00 Siates'... wees 
( ) IMPORTANT: Check here if you do NOT want us to 
begin your Book Find subscription with a ee 5 


